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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Foreign Aid, an Opportunity in a Crucial Year 


Following are texts of remarks made before the 
National Conference on International Economic 
and Social Development at Washington on June 
15 and 16 by Secretary Rusk and President 
Kennedy. 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY, JUNE 16 


White House press release dated June 16; as-delivered text 


I was most anxious to come here today because 
I think that the work that you are doing and the 
effort that you are making represents a fulfillment 
of your responsibilities as citizens at the highest 
level. 

There is no work in which you could be en- 
gaged in these days that is more important to the 
welfare of your country, to the security of the 
cause of freedom. There is no work probably 
which is more thankless, there is no work probably 
that may be less appreciated, but I hope the very 
fact that all those matters may be true gives a 
sense of satisfaction. The easiest work and the 
popular work, I think, can be left to many hands. 
But this work requires the effort of committed and 
dedicated citizens. So I was extremely anxious 
to come here today to express my appreciation to 
you for the effort that you have made and hope 
the work in which you are engaged will be under- 
stood by our fellow citizens across the country, 
that from this meeting a new understanding of 
this great national commitment and effort will 
pass through the country so that in the coming 
weeks we will be able to commit ourselves to a 
program in the coming months and years that will 
give us a greater degree of security. 

As I said in my speech the other night,' I cannot 
understand those who are the most vigorous in 
wishing to stem the tide of communism around 
the world and who are at the same time bom- 
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barding the Congress and the administration with 
attacks on this program. We all get used to 
paradoxes, but I must say that in all my political 
life that is one of the most extreme. This is a 
program which does offer hope of stemming the 
advance. I know of no program at the present 
time, other than those that go to the actual mili- 
tary security of the United States and the 
strengthening of the Armed Forces of this coun- 
try, that offers a comparable return. And there- 
fore we should recognize the close identification 
of this effort—the effort to protect those societies 
which wish to be free. Because it does involve 
our own security. 

This is an effort that brings about beneficial 
results and fulfills responsibilities that we have 
as human beings to those who are less fortunate. 
This is a program that involves very importantly 
the security of the United States. And it is there- 
fore, in my opinion, a program that deserves the 
support of every American who recognizes the 
real nature of the struggle in which we are 
engaged. 

Now I know that there are those who are tired 
of carrying what they regard as a burden, and it is 
a burden. But if they say that, then they mean 
they are tired of the struggle. And the struggle 
is reaching its climax in the sixties. And as I 
am not tired of the struggle, and you’re not tired 
of the struggle, and this country isn’t tired of 
struggling, we should be willing to pay and bear 
our burdens in this regard for a longer period of 
time. And if we are tired of that, then we should 
recognize the implications of that fatigue. 

In 1952, when foreign aid was developed on this 
scale, it was regarded as a period of transition and 
trial. In 1952 the Communists were seeking to 
expand their influence primarily through military 
means. In 1952 the United States was concerned 
about Korea-type control and invasions with ac- 
tual military forces. Now, however, we have seen 
an entirely different concept which the Commu- 
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nists are frankly and generously explaining to us 
at great lengths—Mr. Khrushchev’s speech in Jan- 
uary, he reiterated it again in Vienna—the so- 
called war of liberation, which is not the Korean 
type of war, where armed forces of one side pass 
across en masse the frontier of another country, 
but instead the seizure of power internally by what 
he considers the forces of liberation but which are, 
as we know, in many cases forces which are Com- 
munist controlled, and which are supported from 
outside the country, but which are internal in their 
operation. It is for these reasons and because of 
this change in the Communist strategy, which they 
believe offers them the best hope of success, that 
this work is more important today than it has ever 
been before. 

I think that we should recognize that efforts to 
seize power in these countries, particularly those 
that are bordering the periphery of the Communist 
bloc, can be stemmed only—particularly in those 
countries where poverty and ignorance and illit- 
eracy are the order of the day—can be stemmed 
only by one thing. And that is governments 
which are oriented and directed toward assisting 
the people and identified with causes which mean 
a better life for the people of those countries. 

Quite obviously we cannot stem any tide which 
is inevitable. But I do not believe it inevitable 
that the governments in those areas should adopt 
policies which are reactionary. I think it is in- 
evitable that they will adopt policies which are 
progressive, and I think we should assist them. 
If we are not prepared to assist them, then quite 
obviously they cannot carry this burden in many 
cases by themselves. And if we are not prepared 
to assist them, whatever efforts they make will be 
doomed to failure. So I think that what we want 
to see in these areas are governments which are 
concerned with the life of their people, which are 
making a genuine effort, which are making and 
putting forth programs which over a period of 
time promise a better life for the people. And 
then we should be prepared to play our part, and 
that is what we are suggesting in this program, and 
that, in my opinion, is in the best interest of our 
country at this time. 


Mistakes and Successes in Foreign Aid 


Now I know it’s possible to go through foreign 
aid in the past and show the mistakes that have 
been made. But, as [Senator] Hubert Humphrey 
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and all of us know who have been through this, 
we can go through any section of the Government 
and show where mistakes have been made in the 
past and where money has been wasted. It isn’t 
just in foreign aid. It is difficult to spend the peo- 
ple’s money in an effective way, always wisely, al- 
ways with judgment, always with integrity, and 
we find errors which have been made in many sec- 
tions of governmental spending in the past. The 
Hoover Commission’s findings were only one indi- 
cation of things that they unveiled about waste in 
Government. It is done every day in military es- 
tablishments, in the White House, in the Congress. 
There is waste. There is waste in our private ex- 
penditures. What we have got to do is to try to 
make sure that there is as little waste as possible, 
that we have the best people directing these pro- 
grams that we can, that we do it as well as we can. 

When I talked with Ambassador [Ellsworth] 
Bunker, who was in India—who had a distin- 
guished record there—the other day, he said he did 
not believe in his long experience as head of one of 
the most important companies in the United 
States—he did not believe that he had ever seen 
money as usefully and as wisely spent as the Amer- 
ican assistance which he saw in India. We can 
show the obvious examples of the waste, but we 
can show many, many countries which, if we had 
not helped them in the past 10 years, would have 
long ago collapsed. My trip through Western 
Europe indicates the extraordinary success of one 
facet of this program. 

Now I think, if we are going to talk about the 
mistakes, we should also talk about the successes. 
Western Europe is an obvious one, and there are 
others. The efforts we have made in India, that 
we are making in Pakistan, have also been most 
helpful. There isn’t any doubt in my mind that 
if we had not played a role in other countries, in 
the Middle East, in Asia, and in southeast Asia, 
and up through the island chain, the countries 
would have collapsed. 

So you may say that Laos is an unfortunate 
example—and perhaps it was and perhaps it is 
and perhaps the money was not wisely spent; and 
there have been other examples. But I can show 
you also examples of countries that would today 
be Communist dominated if it had not been for 
this effort, and I think we should consider the pro- 
gram in totality. Even so, we must recognize that 
mistakes have been made in the past and that a 
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real effort is being made in this program to 
improve it. 

First, we are attempting to reorganize the 
agency so that there is one man in charge of all the 
aid programs in each country who will have the 
responsibility, instead of the present duplication. 

Secondly, we are attempting to reorganize so 
that we get in personnel. Weare going to attempt 
to borrow them from some of our most successful 
companies. We are attempting to recruit them 
from all parts of the United States. And any- 
one of talent and experience in this field who 
wishes to serve is invited now to join us in a posi- 
tion which may not have great public acclaim 
but which will make a measurable contribution in 
this area. 

And thirdly we are attempting—and we think 
this most important—to provide long-range financ- 
ing for this program. We want to be able to say 
to a country which is attempting an economic pro- 
gram, “If you do such and so over a period of 5 
years, devote so much to public investment, do 
so much in tax reform, do so much in agriculture 
and all the rest, then we are prepared to support 
you year by year to the amount of X assistance.” 
That is far better than our being able to say, 
“Well, we can do this in 12 months, and after 
that we don’t know if we can doanything.” What 
incentive is there for them to devote a percentage 
of their national income to a particular area unless 
they are sure that we are going to play a support- 
ing role? 

Mr. [Eugene R.] Black in the World Bank has 
seen the effectiveness of this kind of long-range 
planning on a responsible basis, which has been the 
secret of the World Bank success. And no bank 
could function either locally or through the world 
if it only loaned for 12 months on any program 
which required a 5- or 10-year development period. 
So that I think that the Congress will have under 
the proposal we have suggested great authority in 
case the money is in any way wasted. They con- 
tinue to maintain their control of it. What they 
can do, I think, would be to permit us under this 
program to provide a more effective use of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

And let me say finally that since my return from 
abroad I’ve found in Washington and about the 
country the desire to do something, to stop the 
spread of communism, to bolster the cause of free- 
dom, to exercise initiative in world affairs; and I 
have heard talk about new military commitments 
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and troop deployments, and there have been extra 
funds to be made available to our military pur- 
poses. Allofthisisimportant. But the so-called 
“war of liberation” Mr. Khrushchev has described 
cannot be stopped by a new B-58 squadron. They 
cannot be deterred—these internal movements can- 
not be deterred by military guarantees. They 
cannot for the most part be resisted by American 
intervention in the absence of outside Communist 
troop intervention. 

I therefore urge those who want to do something 
for the United States, for this cause, to channel 
their agencies behind this new foreign aid pro- 
gram to help prevent the social injustice and eco- 
nomic chaos upon which subversion and revolt 
feed, to encourage reform and development, to 
stabilize new nations and weak governments, to 
train and equip the local forces upon whom the 
chief burden of resisting local Communist subver- 
sion rests. 


Communist-Bloc Aid 


Those who oppose foreign economic and mili- 
tary assistance should know that the Communists 
do not oppose it, that their aid to less developed 
countries is rising sharply, that they have already 
sent some 8,000 technicians into these areas, and 
that they make credits available on a long-term 
basis without subjecting the recipient country to 
the perils of annual legislative review. Even in 
our own hemisphere, Communist-bloc aid is dan- 
gled before the eyes of those who have long been 
devoted to freedom but have longed for an end to 
their poverty. We have read in recent weeks 
about the proposal which grandiosely states but 
which is somewhat incompletely filled in—but at 
least it is proposed—to give Bolivia a loan of $150 
million for a steel mill with supporting equip- 
ment—in our own hemisphere, by the Soviet 
Union. In short there is no point in speaking out 
against the spread of communism unless we are 
willing to do our part in giving those who are 
fighting communism the weapon to fight it. There 
is no point in calling for vigorous action to protect 
our security if we are unwilling to pay the price 
and maintain the burden necessary for that se- 
curity, and, as the late Arthur Vandenberg said 
long ago, “There is no point in throwing a drown- 
ing man 20 feet off the beach a 10-foot rope.” 

I don’t say that our program will be free from 
error. Mistakes will be made, and setbacks will 
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be suffered. But I am more concerned about the 
waste to our security which will result from too 
small a program in this critical year and too short 
a period of authority than I am about anything 
else. I am less concerned about the dangers of 
meeting our full responsibility than I am about 
doing too little and too late in a crucial year— 
and this well may be the crucial year of 1961. 

I therefore want to say to all of you that I am 
most grateful to you forcoming. I hope that your 
example of support will be followed by citizens 
across the country. It is difficult for me to believe 
that, in the climactic period of this great era, the 
United States is going to fail to meet its responsi- 
bility to itself and to those who look to it. I be- 
lieve that we have an opportunity to play our part. 
I am confident that we are going todoso. And I 
think it is most important that those who are bur- 
dened and those who are fatigued and those who 
feel that we have been through this so much for so 
many years—I would think that they should real- 
ize that that challenge will be with us for a long 
time tocome. This is an obligation and an oppor- 
tunity. There is more than self-interest and anti- 
communism involved. I want it to be said that 
this generation of Americans, jealous of its rights, 
conscious of its responsibilities, met its responsi- 
bility in the year 1961 and in the years to come— 
met it with all the resources and all the wisdom and 
all the judgment, and, meeting it, prevailed. 


SECRETARY RUSK, JUNE 15 


Press release 407 dated June 16 


I must confess to mixed feelings as I find myself 
on this particular spot this evening, after having 
sat at more comfortable tables for most of your 
previous annual meetings. I shall not attempt to 
compete with the galaxy of experts on your pro- 
grams but rather to make some brief and quite 
informal personal remarks about my own reac- 
tions to the foreign aid issue now before the 
Nation. 

Let me say that we are deeply grateful for your 
presence and for your demonstrated interest in 
economic and social development beyond our 
borders. It is sometimes said that foreign aid has 
no natural constituency in the United States. 
I think this is wrong, even though the constituency 
is not highly organized and not always as vocal as 
some of those who oppose it. This conference 
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itself—bipartisan, nonpartisan, much of it non- 
political—is broadly representative, and the voices 
here deserve attention and respect. 

But the solid support of the participating organ- 
izations and of those individuals who have made 
this conference possible is itself a public service 
of the highest order. 


Constituents of Foreign Aid 


The main constituents of foreign aid, as I see 
it, are those Americans who by the tens of millions 
have shown their readiness to do what has to be 
done to build a decent world order, who have 
carried on the traditional reputation of the Ameri- 
can people for concern about misery and want, 
both at home and abroad, and who have made a 
deep commitment in their own personal lives to 
the survival and growth of freedom. 

We would make a great mistake in the midst of 
our political debates were we to underestimate the 
American people at this sobering moment in our 
national history—underestimate their mixture of 
idealism and practicality, their mixture of im- 
patient energy and determined resistance—for I 
believe the American people know that the stakes 
in foreign aid involve every home and every com- 
munity across the land. I am also convinced that 
our foreign aid programs are the principal 
instruments we have to support the vital interests 
of the American people in a peaceful way. 

I wish it were possible for every county court- 
house to show a map of the world with pins on it 
showing where the men and women of that county 
have served in the defense of freedom in the last 
20 years and a map of the county itself showing 
the homes of those who have made sacrifices in this 
great struggle for freedom. For the issues of 
this struggle reach us all in the remotest corners of 
the land, wherever we go about our business. 


Experience in Foreign Aid 


There is a phrase around Washington these days 
that foreign aid is in trouble. You have heard it; 
you will hear itagain. I hope I am right in under- 
standing what that phrase means and what it 
does not mean. For as we move into the con- 
sideration of our aid programs for another year, 
we cannot help but be conscious of the fact—and 
it has been mentioned here in your conference— 
that we can now look back upon some 15 years of 
experience in postwar foreign aid—those emer- 
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gency days of immediate postwar relief, those 
necessary days of aid to Greece and Turkey, those 
challenging days of the Marshall plan, the in- 
spiriting idea of the point 4 program, the initiation 
of development loans and grants, the use of agri- 
cultural surpluses for assistance abroad. 

It would be natural and right if we as a nation 
should pause and look back over those 15 years 
of experience. Let’s start with you yourself in 
this conference. As I have sat at one or another 
of these tables in past years as a constituent of 
foreign aid, I have found myself hoping a little 
anxiously that those who were proposing the pro- 
gram would give us something to support; those 
who are committed to foreign aid cannot help 
but want to know whether the best job possible is 
being done, whether the right questions are being 
asked, whether the resources are being put to the 
best advantage. 

When a new administration comes in, it is a 
suitable occasion for a serious and critical review 
of such a 15-year experience; indeed, it is a neces- 
sary occasion. President Kennedy has himself led 
the way in looking deeply into this bipartisan ex- 
perience in the postwar period to see what can be 
learned from it which will help us in the years 
ahead, as well as to reexamine the character and 
the purpose of foreign aid. This review should 
include an examination of our successes to try to 
understand how they came about, to find those 
elements of success which might be transferred to 
other situations—the innovations, individuals, 
ideas, and institutional structures and procedures 
which might be drawn from one success to build 
another somewhere else. We should also look at 
some of our disappointments to find out whether 
they were caused by action or inaction on our part, 
or whether they resulted from forces beyond our 
control, and to see to what extent we can protect 
ourselves against such disappointments in the 
future. 

How can we make our investments better invest- 
ments? How can we increase their yield? How 
can we make a dollar go further? We must try to 
teach the public good administration by practicing 
it ourselves. We must find out how we can act 
more speedily, more effectively, more perceptively, 
more relevantly as we go about this business of 
aid. We must learn to share these burdens with 
those who are ready, willing, and able to share 
them. We and other advanced countries must 
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act more effectively together, must join public and 
private effort in a more effective common cam- 
paign, and must deal intelligently with questions 
of priorities. 

If resources are scarce, the more important, the 
more urgent, the more enduring must come first. 
In addition to the administration’s searching— 
a searching which is still going on—the Congress, 
too, is giving the aid program a rigorous review. 
No one knows that better than those of us who 
have recently been witnesses before congressional 
committees. It is right that they should make 
this review, not merely because it is their consti- 
tutional duty but also because, when you look back 
over these last 15 years, you will find on the con- 
gressional committees an accumulation—indeed, 
a wealth—of responsible experience which would 
be hard to match anywhere in the country. 

One can sympathize with the remark of the dis- 
tinguished Senator who referred to all the “revolv- 
ing experts who have paraded before us down 
through the years.” For these representatives of 
the people have had to accept their own responsi- 
bilities in the development of most of our aid pro- 
grams since World War II. They have struggled 
with the national policy involved; they have 
studied the situations to which aid is applied. 
Many of them have visited programs in the field, 
and they have acquired much knowledge to con- 
tribute to these programs. The programs will be 
better for having been thoroughly examined and 
criticized in this process. 

That we must do a better job in foreign aid, no 
one can seriously deny. But if wesay that foreign 
aid is in trouble and mean by that that we as a 
nation are unwilling to make a serious effort on 
the scale now proposed to Congress—roughly 1 
percent of our gross national product—then we 
have cause for deep concern, for that would mean 
that we citizens are in trouble, that the free world 
is in trouble, that the future of this Republic is 
in trouble. 

Do we, each one of us, occasionally have isola- 
tionist nostalgia? Perhaps so, but there are no 
isolationists in the Kremlin. Are we preoccupied, 
as understandably we might be, with our own great 
unfinished tasks here at home in our schools, in 
our unemployment, in our health, in the care of 
our aged? The Red Chinese are pressing their 
programs abroad in the face of desperate and 
widespread hunger at home, making large 
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demands upon their slender resources of foreign 
exchange. Can we imagine that we can be secure 
while others are living at the edge of terror or 
that we can be prosperous if others are in misery ? 
Are we worried about costs, and have we thought 
of the costs of war? 


‘*Development Diplomacy’”’ 


We are approaching our aid effort this year in 
an attempt to find the right answers to a number 
of the questions which have been actively dis- 
cussed here in this conference. We are looking 
genuinely for simplified administration, for 
responsibility which runs from the group in the 
country involved under the leadership of the am- 
bassador through a regional assistant administra- 
tor to the administrator. We are looking for an 
organization which can be expected to make timely 
decisions when resources can be used to the best 
advantage, to delay only when delay is intentional, 
and to put responsibility upon identifiable 
individuals. 

We hope to gear our assistance programs to the 
special situation in‘each country. For looking 
back over the last 15 years, I think it is becoming 
more and more apparent that each country is 
unique in its situation. One country may be 
moving by historical accident to independent 
nationhood with limited natural resources, with 
relatively underdeveloped talents, with limited 
administrative apparatus, but with a people who 
are sharing fully all of the revolution of rising 
expectations. Another may have reached a higher 
stage of development and be ready for longer 
range planning and for major capital investment 
if such can be mobilized both internally and in 
external financial markets. Others may be 
attempting gallantly to get on with their develop- 
ment but may be subject to direct penetration, 
terrorism, and subversion by those who would 
strike down development by violence in the very 
heart of the society itself. 

But in each country these things can be studied 
under the leadership of an ambassador, who must 
turn now more and more to what Eugene Black, 
Director of the World Bank, has called “develop- 
ment diplomacy.” Each country must try to put 
together the types of arrangements which will 
bind into a general national program the various 
elements of aid which might be available through 
a consortium, through multilateral agencies, 


through private organizations, but most of all 
through self-help. 

We hope to be able to take a longer range look 
at development, to recognize that development is 
not just a dam here or a factory there or a road 
over here but that development requires advance 
on a broad front and that development takes 
time—that first things have to be done first. One 
of the first of these is the development of human 
talent. 

But in doing so we must not make what might 
be a fatal mistake. I have mentioned it before, 
and I expect to mention it more than once again. 
We in the West have tended to say that develop- 
ment obviously takes a long time. Lookatus. It 
took two or three centuries for us to get where we 
are following our industrial revolution. But we 
cannot concede this point to totalitarianism, nor 
need wedoso. For the rate of development which 
has occurred in the Western World—in the free 
world—since 1917 has been breathtaking. It has 
transformed the lives of the peoples of the West. 
Science, knowledge, and technology can be trans- 
ferred. Indeed, that has explained a good deal of 
the rapid development of the Soviet Union. 

People in the so-called underdeveloped countries 
are not sentenced to two centuries of development. 
There are the means at hand to move promptly, to 
build with satisfying speed, if they and we and 
other free peoples can help them do so—and do so 
under free institutions. 

We are consulting closely with our friends to 
work out modes of partnership in aid programs 
through the OECD [Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development] and the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee, which is to become the 
new agency of OECD for that purpose. We are 
looking with our friends for some division of labor 
so that each can concentrate his efforts where they 
will be most effective. 

We are concerned about the knowledge needed 
for development. Indeed, one of the most inter- 
esting parts of the new aid program is provision 
for research on these matters, not just the technical 
and scientific research needed to answer specific 
programs—such as bilharziasis in Egypt or the 
problem of particular food crops adjusted to un- 
usual climatic conditions, or heredity of salic soils, 
or whatever it might be—but knowledge about the 
processes of change. 

How do you get people to accept promptly a new 
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variety of bean, shall we say, which produces four 
times the yield of the accustomed variety, if the 
bean turns out to be the wrong color and of a some- 
what different taste? How do you get people to 
change social habits to take prompt advantage of 
the opportunities for public health? There are 
many elements here about which we know much 
too little. 


Continuing Search for Talent 


We expect to give a great deal of attention to 
talent—the talent of those who extend aid as well 
as of those who receive. For in most situations it 
would not be hazardous to say that the genuine 
bottleneck in development is perhaps not money 
but people—people with the training, professional 
capacity, leadership, and motivation to take charge 
of development processes and to lead nations in 
their development effort. 

Our own search for talent here in this country 
will continue. I would like to comment—this has, 
of course, been done before—on some of the carica- 
tures that have been made about people in our aid 
programs overseas. There is no question but that 
we have had some misfits. There is no question 


but that all those who have gone abroad have not 


made a success of their efforts. For they, too, are 
people, and people are just that way. But there 
is great dedication, great capacity, and great gal- 
lantry in the experience of those who have served 
this country in our foreign aid programs in all 
parts of the world. 

I am thinking, too, of the wives of those who 
have gone abroad to serve, committed to bringing 
up children under difficult health hazards or to 
finding an adequate way to educate their children 
so that they can take their place again in the edu- 
cational life of our own country upon returning 
home. We shall continue to need talent of the 
highest order. The combination of professional 
capacity and willingness to serve is still scarce in 
our society, and the talent hunt shall go on and on. 


Importance of Self-Help 


There will be adjustments in our aid programs 
flowing from some of the concepts we have been 
talking about. One of the most important adjust- 
ments is a new emphasis on the need for mobilizing 
peoples in their own development. For here is 
where self-help is important. We have learned in 
our own society, we have learned from experience 
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elsewhere, that economic and social development 
cannot come from outside one’s own border, that it 
requires a people on the move and also interested, 
dedicated, committed, alert, ambitious, energetic 
effort on the part of the people themselves. 

The premiums go to those leaders who know 
how to mobilize that dedication, take advantage of 
this upsurge of interest and demand, and trans- 
form it into a spirit of achievement and hope 
throughout the society. Some of these adjust- 
ments in our programs will of course take time. 
We cannot dart in and out of situations on a mo- 
ment’s notice. Aid programs involve other gov- 
ernments and other peoples, and changes require 
careful and sometimes lengthy negotiations. Ed- 
ucation, persuasion, and preparation will be neces- 
sary, and some of the changes will not and cannot 
be apparent for some time to come. 

I would urge, Mr. Taft [Charles P. Taft, co- 
chairman of the conference], that members of the 
conference consider going back to their constitu- 
encies with certain central ideas in mind. In 
response to questioning—public questioning, con- 
gressional questioning, administrative question- 
ing—we shall try to register our determination to 
do the best possible job with the resources which 
are entrusted to us. This is something which we 
cannot prove overnight, but the determination is 
there. 

I hope you can go back with a sense of exhilara- 
tion of what is happening to people’s lives as a 
result of our help. Many of you have visited pro- 
grams conducted by voluntary and private organi- 
zations or by the United Nations. Some of you 
have been in villages in so-called backward coun- 
tries which are already far more advanced 
scientifically and technically and in social terms 
than were the farms on which you and I grew up. 

Some of you may have visited the great medical 
center now being built in New Delhi, which was 
started by a million-pound grant from New Zea- 
land under the Colombo Plan, to which the Gov- 
ernment of India contributed its own resources 
and which ICA [International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration] and private agencies also supported. 
This center of teaching and research may well 
match the best of our medical institutions in the 
Western World. 

You may have visited community development 
programs where villages themselves have taken 
charge of their own affairs, building schools, de- 
veloping sanitation, and improving crops. Or you 
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may have seen something of the tens of thousands 
of men and women who have been trained under 
these programs and who are back at their posts 
and getting on with the world’s work more effec- 
tively as a result. These things are hard to meas- 
ure in dollar terms, but one is deeply reassured 
when he sees them at first hand. 


Fundamental Issues Involved 


I should like also to mention the fundamental 
issues which are involved in our readiness to go 
ahead with foreign aid. We cannot afford to be 
weary; we cannot afford to say we have done 
enough. If each of us could have been in Vienna 
to hear Mr. Khrushchev talk about the kind of 
world he sees coming into being,’ foreign aid would 
not be in trouble in the United States. For the na- 
ture of the struggle in the world is such that it 
makes some of our problems here at home appear 
insignificant. 

It sometimes seems remarkable that, with this 
deadly struggle in process, we tear ourselves to 
pieces here at home while deciding what we are 
to do. Yet when one stands back and looks at the 
somewhat boisterous process of democracy, one 
would not wish it to be otherwise. 

I hope you can take back with you some of the 
quiet assurance which comes from comradeship 
with men and women all over the world in these 
joint undertakings. Mr. Khrushchev uses the 
word “peace,” the word “democracy,” the words 
“the people,” and thereby pays tribute to the 
power of some of the great central ideas of the 
human race. In that sense, he is a hobo catching 
a free ride on others’ ideas. 

One thing that has been deeply impressive to 
me is to see in how many directions and in how 
many ways the American people have stretched 
out their hands to establish ties with men and 
women all over the earth with whom they share 
common purposes. We find few who would rather 
be hungry than fed, or ignorant than informed, 
or naked than clothed. We find few men and 
women who do not believe in the worth of in- 
dividual dignity, peace, and justice. 

These are the people with whom we are in 
partnership in quiet ways, whether in universities 
or in rice paddies, whether in great engineering 
projects or in home economics demonstrations in 


* For background, see BULLETIN of June 26, 1961, p. 991. 
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distant villages. I think there is no distortion of 
any serious import in this part of our activity. 

Let people understand through these associa- 
tions what America is all about. I think they 
have confidence in that kind of America because 
that is America at its best. 


James W. Riddleberger Named DAG 
Chairman, Leaves for Fifth Meeting 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


President Kennedy announced on June 10 
(White House press release (Palm Beach, Fla.) ) 
that the members of the Development Assistance 
Group (DAG) have approved his nomination of 
career Ambassador James W. Riddleberger to be 
chairman of the DAG. This appointment is in 
response to a resolution * adopted by DAG, during 
its fourth meeting at London in March 1961, that 
an American be made chairman. 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 404 dated June 16 


Ambassador James W. Riddleberger, chairman 
of the Development Assistance Group (DAG), 
will leave Washington on June 18 for Ottawa to 
confer with officials of the Canadian Government. 
From Ottawa Ambassador Riddleberger will 
proceed to Paris, arriving there on June 20. He 
will visit a number of other European capitals, 
including London, Bonn, and Rome. 

The purpose of Ambassador Riddleberger’s 
trip is to prepare for the fifth meeting of the 
DAG, to be held at Tokyo July 11-13.2, Ambassa- 
dor Riddleberger will arrive at Tokyo on July 6. 

The Development Assistance Group was formed 
in January 1960 as an interim organization 
pending the coming into force of the OECD [Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment], when it will become the Development 
Assistance Committee. As such it will be a major 
committee of the OECD whose membership con- 
sists of Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 17, 1961, p. 554. 

* For texts of communiques of previous meetings, see 
ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577; Oct. 24, 1960, p. 645; and 
Apr. 17, 1961, p. 553. 
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Italy, Japan (not a member of the OECD), the 
Netherlands, Portugal, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the Commission of the EEC 
{European Economic Community]. The DAG/ 
DAC is founded on the premise that, in order 
to provide effectively the necessary assistance for 
helping the less developed countries to help them- 
selves, it is necessary for the United States and 


The Decision Confronting America 


by Under Secretary Bowles 


It is a great pleasure for me to join with you in 
the midst of your annual convention to pay tribute 
to the book as an instrument of international ex- 
change and understanding. The survival power 
of books and of the ideas which they communicate 
is a testimony to man’s development down through 
the centuries. 

We human beings may carve each other up and 
destroy each other’s civilizations, but somehow, 
almost miraculously, our thoughts and ideas sur- 
vive us as the written word and live on to become 
the driving, liberating force for new generations. 

Almost as impressive is the book’s disregard 
for manmade national boundaries. From the 
Bible to the Communist Manifesto, from Tom 
Paine to Boris Pasternak, no boundary, no censor, 
has long been able to hold back a book. In the 
short run this may occasionally cause us some 
problems; in the long run mankind is the better 
and the freer for it. 

Ever since the invention of printing in China 
and its spread westward, we have all owed a 
special debt to the publishers and distributors of 
books. 

In this regard I must confess my own very 
special indebtedness. Like others in public life, 
I have been forced from time to time to spend some 
years in the political wilderness of unemployment. 


1 Address made before the American Booksellers As- 
sociation at Washington, D.C., on June 12 (press release 
387). 
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other donor countries to coordinate their aid 
efforts. To this end the Committee will provide 
an informal forum for frank discussion and 
coordination of policies designed to equitably 
mobilize an appropriate amount of resources from 
the donor countries and to make them available to 
the less developed countries on terms that reflect 
their development needs. 


I think I can truthfully say that I owe my even- 
tual rehabilitation in no small degree to Cass Can- 
field, Evan Thomas, and their colleagues at 
Harper’s, for it was they who enabled me to keep 
my thoughts flowing outward through the four 
books which they published for me during the lean 
years of the previous administration. That indeed 
is a weighty obligation. 

But it is not only about current or recent books 
that I want to talk to you tonight. Instead, I 
would like to look far ahead to a group of authors 
whose writings will have a direct bearing on our 
activities during the recent past and the turbulent 
years ahead. 

I am speaking of the historians of a generation 
or so hence, who will write in judgment on our 
Nation, its relations with the world and its con- 
tributions to increased world stability. In con- 
sidering the standards by which they will judge 
us, we may be able to achieve some perspective on 
our present responsibilities. 

What will these historians say about America’s 
influence over the course of events in the mid-20th 
century? What will they conclude about our 
efforts to keep mankind from total self- 
destruction? What will they say about our suc- 
cess or failure in turning our extraordinary new 
industrial capacity to serve the cause of peace and 
plenty ? 

I believe that they will focus their attention on 
at least five areas of decision in the first seven 





decades of the 20th century. In two instances 
they may say that we failed, in two others that we 
succeeded ; the fifth still hangs in the balance. 

What, then, were these five decisions ? 

First was our tragic failure in 1919 to join the 
League of Nations and to throw our power and 
prestige behind a program to preserve the newly 
won peace. 

Second was our equally costly failure to under- 
stand the revolutionary upheaval in China and 
its relevance to our future security, following the 
collapse of the Manchu Empire in 1911. 

Third was our success in meeting the Nazi 
threat to Western Europe. 

Fourth was our brilliant and decisive response 
to the awesome challenge posed by the postwar 
economic and political chaos in Europe. 

Fifth, and finally, is the fundamental decision 
which we face in the 1960’s in regard to our re- 
lations with two-thirds of the people of this earth, 
who live in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Latin America, whose rising hopes and demands 
for a better life have created the most powerful, 
the most dangerous, and yet promising revolution 
in the long and eventful history of the human 
race. 

This final decision involves a deep-seated, totally 
unprecedented, and far-reaching commitment, not 
only by the American Government but by the 
American people as well. It is a decision to pledge 
our power, our resources, our energies, and our 
fortitude in support of individual dignity, ex- 
panding economic opportunities, and a greater 
measure of social justice for all men everywhere 
and in opposition to those who would destroy those 
universal rights and values. 

Today, despite bold steps by the new adminis- 
tration, our national willingness to accept this 
challenge hangs in the balance. 


The League of Nations-the First Challenge 


The past is prologue, and an essential require- 
ment for wise and bold decisionmaking now is a 
sense of history that enables us to stretch our 
minds and broaden our perspectives. Let us 
therefore briefly examine our reaction to each of 
the first four areas of decision in the hope that 
it may provide us with a fresh approach in deal- 
ing with the fifth. 

There is little need for more than a brief refer- 
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ence to the consequences of our failure to join the 
League of Nations in 1919. 

In 1917 the United States had entered World 
War I as an innocent newcomer to international 
politics. Fortunately we entered it under the 
leadership of a President who realized that the 
world of 1914 had vanished forever. 

Recently it has been fashionable to dismiss 
Woodrow Wilson as a visionary. And yet his 
vision was rooted in a higher realism, a clearer 
sense of the nature of reality, than that of almost 
any of his contemporaries. Over and over again 
Wilson warned us that if we rejected his vision 
and seceded from the emerging world community, 
we would not only “break the heart of the world” 
but would pay for our failure in blood. “There 
will come, sometime,” he warned us, “in the venge- 
ful providence of God, another struggle in which 
not a few hundred thousand fine men of America 
will have to die, but as many millions as are neces- 
sary to accomplish the final freedom of the people 
of the world.” 

But the habits of isolationism were still strong 
and its advocates skillful and determined. We 
had acted generously enough, they said, in sending 
our boys overseas to “solve Europe’s problems.” 
Now it was time to bring them home, to keep them 
home, and to accept the call for a return to 
normalcy. 

And so Woodrow Wilson was repudiated and his 
League of Nations rejected. America, which could 
have provided the spirit and the sinews necessary 
for the beginnings of world order, turned its back 
on the future. 

I believe that the historical judgment of 2000 
A.D. upon America’s withdrawal from world re- 
sponsibility in 1919 will be severe. 


China-the Second Challenge 


Now let us consider the second great area of 
decision, which grew out of the challenge of the 
Chinese revolution. 

In 1911, after 2,000 years of remarkable con- 
tinuity, the Chinese Empire came to an end. It 
collapsed under the combined effects of internal 
decay and the impact of the West. With it col- 
lapsed the ideology of Confucianism, which had 
acted as a social cement for much of China’s long 
history. 

Since the mid-18th century, Americans had had 
a special regard for the Chinese people—had had 
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many close connections with China. American 
merchants, missionaries, doctors, and teachers had 
traveled to China by the thousands. Additional 
hundreds of young Chinese had graduated from 
American universities. With our acquisition of 
the Philippines in 1898 and the announcement of 
the “open door” policy which soon followed, Amer- 
ica became a Pacific power with an officially de- 
clared interest in the preservation of China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

At the birth of the Chinese Republic we were 
admirably positioned to understand the physical 
and psychological needs of the emerging new 
China and to exert a positive and perhaps decisive 
influence over economic and political developments 
there. Yet we were so busy watching the soaring 
stock market, listening to our new jazz bands, and 
enjoying the benefits of our booming economy that 
only a handful of farsighted Americans were even 
conscious of the challenge. 

When in 1920 and 1921 Sun Yat-sen urgently 
pressed us for substantial loans with which to fur- 
ther the unification and economic development of 
China, we abruptly turned him down. And so, 
following a similar turndown in the capitals of 
Western Europe, a now desperate Sun Yat-sen 
turned to the new Communist government in Mos- 
cow for the help which the Atlantic nations had 
denied him. 

Although the Bolsheviks were in conflict over 
the internal problems generated by their own rev- 
olution, the Kremlin recognized the stakes which 
were being played for in China and eagerly 
grasped the opportunity. Had not Lenin himself 
asserted that the road to Paris runs through Pei- 
ping and Calcutta? 

By 1923 Soviet technicians, Soviet political ad- 
visers, and Soviet capital began flowing into China. 

At the Washington Disarmament Conference 
the year before, the Harding administration com- 
pounded our failure to understand China’s desper- 
ate economic needs. By agreeing to dispense with 
a major part of our new Navy in return for 
Japan’s agreement to accept some limitations on 
her own forces, we abdicated our power position 
in the western Pacific and opened the door for 
the series of Japanese aggressions which led to 
Pearl Harbor 19 years later. 

But more opportunities and more blunders were 
yet to come. In 1927, when Sun’s successor, 
Chiang Kai-shek, turned against the Communists 
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and outlined his plans to establish a modernized 
non-Communist state, we were granted another 
opportunity to retrieve past mistakes. But once 
again America—fat, contented, far away, and 
secure—failed to understand the challenge. 

In 1931 the Japanese Army moved into Man- 
churia. Firm American action there might still 
have checked Japanese aggression and given China 
a chance to emerge as an independent and politi- 
cally stable nation. But again the opportunity 
was lost. 

At the League of Nations in Geneva, crisis- 
weary Britain and France refused to act. And in 
spite of Secretary of State Stimson’s earnest ef- 
forts to assert American leadership from Wash- 
ington, our Government remained content with 
moral lectures and the ineffective doctrine of non- 
recognition. 

There is no need to dwell on the grim and un- 
happy story of China since 1931. The 1930’s 
found us caught up in our own problems, unwill- 
ing to provoke the naval power of Japan or to 
give the wobbly Chinese Government the assist- 
ance it needed so desperately. 

No one knows precisely when we finally lost our 
capacity to influence events in China. Some ob- 
servers assert that as late as 1941 a comprehensive 
American military, political, and economic effort 
might have provided an effective democratic al- 
ternative to communism. By the end of the war, 
however, it had become clear that nothing less 
than massive American military intervention 
could change the course of events. 

In view of public weariness with war and crises 
and the efforts of political leaders in both parties 
to cater to this natural state of mind, the necessary 
action was not even debated. 

So it was that we failed to meet the second great 
foreign policy challenge of our century. May I 
add that we Americans will live with the conse- 
quences of this failure for many generations to 
come. 


Supporting Britain—the Third Challenge 


The third challenge was one which we belatedly 
but effectively recognized and met. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt had a powerful sense 
of history. He understood that we had sprung 
from Europe and were irrevocably a part of Eu- 
rope. He understood that a Europe under Nazi 
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domination would mean a world in which 
America’s own freedom would be fundamentally 
challenged. 

Beginning with his “quarantine the aggressor” 
speech in 1938, Franklin Roosevelt began grad- 
ually to move the American people toward a 
similar understanding. 

In early September 1939, when the Nazi Panzer 
divisions and Stukas struck suddenly across the 
Polish border, our first instinct was withdrawal 
inito isolationism. The Neutrality Act, curbing 
shipments to the Western European nations, ex- 
pressed our national mood. 

Yet the old myths of self-sufficiency were weak- 
ening. We were beginning belatedly to recognize 
the interdependence of nations that Woodrow Wil- 
son had pleaded with us to accept. And so in 
Britain’s darkest and finest hour we came to her 
support. 

In the following years American industry and 
military power provided the decisive power that 
crushed the totalitarian forces which American 
membership in the League of Nations might have 
_ kept from exploding into aggression in the first 
place. 


Rebuilding Free Europe—the Fourth Challenge 


The fourth challenge began to take shape soon 
after the end of hostilities in Europe. Western 
Europe’s cities were in ruins from years of bomb- 
ing and street fighting. Food, fuel, and building 
materials were inadequate. The entire European 
economy was on the verge of collapse, with mount- 
ing inflation everywhere. 

In the meantime, a few hundred miles away in 
East Germany and Poland, stood nearly 200 Soviet 
Army divisions ready and able to roll, almost un- 
opposed, to the English Channel. 

The American people, returning instinctively to 
our isolationist tradition, had been looking 
forward eagerly to a crisis-free future of peace 
and plenty. We had disbanded our armies, put 
our ships in mothballs, converted our defense fac- 
tories to peaceful production, and settled down 
again to enjoy the world’s highest living standard. 
Then, suddenly and alarmingly, thoughtful Amer- 
icans began to sense the new threat to world peace 
which was rapidly taking shape across the At- 
lantic. 

The initial Soviet pressure was aimed at Greece 
and Turkey. The British, who for 200 years had 
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provided the shrewd diplomacy and military 
power that had effectively blocked Russia from the 
Mediterranean, were no longer able to meet the 
challenge. Simultaneously all through Western 
Europe, Communist parties which had been ef- 
fectively associated with the underground re- 
sistance to nazism were vigorously on the move to 
sow confusion, to establish united fronts, and 
ultimately to seize power. 

At this critical moment we were fortunate to 
have in our State Department a man with a deep- 
seated sense of Europe’s past and our relation to 
Europe’s future. I refer to Dean Acheson, who 
perhaps more than any other American understood 
the nature of the challenge and our responsibility 
to meet it. We were equally fortunate in having as 
our Secretary of State in 1947-48 General George 
Marshall, a towering figure of integrity and in- 
telligence. In Harry Truman we had a President 
whose raw courage and unswerving sense of pur- 
pose will assure him a privileged position in the 
history of our times. And in Congress there were 
Vandenberg of Michigan, Herter of Massachu- 
setts, Russell of Georgia, Fulbright of Arkansas, 
and many other men of vision and toughness— 
Republicans and Democrats alike—who under- 
stood what was required of us and who did not 
hesitate to act. 

The men and the crisis came together, and the 
result was a brilliant creative national effort that 
checked the Soviet military, political, and eco- 
nomic threat, rebuilt the foundations of a new 
free Europe, and almost certainly saved us from 
a third world war. The Truman Doctrine for the 
defense of Greece and Turkey was followed by the 
Marshall plan for the economic and political re- 
covery of Western Europe. Then came the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization for the military de- 
fense of Western Europe and the dramatic Berlin 
airlift, with which we demonstrated that we Amer- 
icans and our allies had the will as well as the 
resources. 

In 1949 as the fresh challenge of the newly free, 
desperately poor, yet largely uncultured nations 
began to emerge, we again broke new ground 
through the point 4 proposal for a constructive 
partnership with Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

These were years of brilliant, creative, non- 
partisan response to an unprecedented challenge. 
They were years in which our leaders led and the 
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American people, aroused and informed, re- 
sponded with the dedication and intelligence 
which mark a great nation. 


The Fifth and Greatest Challenge 


We come now to the fifth and greatest chal- 
lenge in this series of momentous situations which 
have so sharply tested us Americans in the first 
60 years of this century. 

This fifth challenge is now only gradually com- 
ing to be understood. But unless we muster the 
determination and the means to cope with it, the 
price of failure may be even more costly than our 
failure to understand the challenge posed by the 
growing interdependence of nations after World 
War I and the upheaval in China which followed 
it. 

In the 19th century and the first decades of the 
20th, world peace could be said to rest almost 
exclusively on the balance of power in Europe. 
Since the end of the Second World War, this has 
been fundamentally changed. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of Asians and Africans who once responded 
to orders from London, Paris, and The Hague 
have won their freedom. The emergence of these 
new and underdeveloped nations inevitably has 
created a wholly new challenge for the American 
Government and its people. 

This situation with its new and far broader 
dimensions has been further compounded by the 
fact that this revolutionary development has oc- 
curred at precisely the time when modern tech- 
nology is rapidly widening the already highly 
explosive gap between the rich white minority, 
on the one hand, most of whom live around the 
North Atlantic basin, and the poor colored major- 
ity, on the other, who live largely in the southern 
hemispheres. 

Meantime, moving toward the forefront in 
world affairs is the new Chinese giant, intent on 
overnight industrialization, with 650 million 
dynamic people, a doctrinaire, aggressive leader- 
ship, inadequate natural resources, and a tempting 
power vacuum in southeast Asia, which is rich 
in the petroleum and rice producing lands that 
China needs so urgently. 

Finally, there is the Soviet Union, with a steel 
capacity of 60 million tons, an annual rate of 
industrial growth nearly three times our own, 
graduating twice as many engineers and scientists, 
and with enormous power in nuclear weapons and 
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conventional military forces. Since her clumsy 
efforts in China in the 1920’s, the Soviet Union 
has come to understand the decisive importance of 
the underdeveloped areas. In recent years her 
leaders have developed a new flexibility, new 
subtlety, and new economic and political skill in 
dealing with them. 

Now any one of these current developments 
which affect national power so profoundly would 
be enough to tax to the utmost the skill, strength, 
and patience of our country. Together, they pose 
the greatest challenge that any society has ever 
faced, a test of our values, our nerves, and our 
intelligence. 

What will be our national reaction to this ulti- 
mate test of our capacity to survive and to prosper 
as a free society ? 

Three courses are open to us—to lash out in reck- 
less frustration, to withdraw into a futile isola- 
tionism, or confidently to accept the challenge and 
muster the means, the patience, and the will to 
proceed with the task of building a free-world 
community. 

The first two would almost certainly doom us to 
catastrophic failure. Only the third offers the 
possibility of a more just and peaceful world. 
Yet the third is by all odds the most difficult of 
the three. It requires us patiently, wisely, and 
courageously to come to grips with the realities 
of our age. It calls for sober, mature, pragmatic 
action in the pursuit of one simple objective: the 
creation of a free-world community where choice 
is possible, where the dignity of the individual is 
recognized and protected, where the economic op- 
portunities for all people are constantly 
expanding. 

In a far simpler context Great Britain effec- 
tively played such a role in the century prior to 
World War I. But it is a new role for us, which 
places extraordinary demands on our people, on 
Congress, our diplomats, and our military person- 
nel for wisdom, restraint, steadfastness, and 
patience in the years ahead. 


Strengths and Weaknesses of U.S. and U.S.S.R. 


Now let us examine more precisely what is re- 
quired of us. 

The first essential is that we understand the 
nature of the forces which are upsetting the old 
order, disrupting old societies, creating fervent 
new hopes and expectations, often threatening 
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the peace while offering the promise of a better 
future to hundreds of millions of people. 

At the heart of the revolution lies the universal 
promise of expanded human dignity, greater op- 
portunity for the individual, and an increased 
measure of justice. Although its ways are often 
violent, irrational, and destructive, this revolution- 
ary promise is based on the human values which 
may be found in almost every religion on earth. 

Although the Soviet Union did not create this 
revolutionary wave, it is seeking to divert it for 
its own purposes. In this effort the Soviet Union 
has some very major advantages. 

First of all, the Kremlin clearly understands 
the revolutionary forces which were loosened by 
World War I and which have been unleashed by 
World War II with a strong assist from our gal- 
loping new industrial, agricultural, and commun- 
ications technology. It appreciates the fact that 
we are living in a period of historic ferment which 
allows any powerful political dogma an opportu- 
nity to accomplish its aims. 

Moreover, the image of the Soviet Union is not 
blurred by racial conflicts or a record of discrim- 
ination against the darker skinned people of the 
world. 

Although the Soviet Union’s industrial and eco- 
nomic resources are substantially less than our own, 
they are more than adequate to the task. Equally 
important, the Soviet Union has the capacity 
through its totalitarian government to focus its 
resources—educational, industrial, economic, or 
political—where they can best serve the Soviet 
cause, which is usually at the weakest point in the 
internal structure of the new nation. 

Yet there are many formidable obstacles in the 
way of Soviet success. For one thing, the an- 
nounced national and ideological objectives of the 
Soviet Union are sharply opposed to the new na- 
tionalism which has become the driving force of 
the new nations of Asia and Africa and the awak- 
ening lands of Latin America. Because the Soviet 
Union is opposed to nationalism, it is also opposed 
to the United Nations, where these new nations 
have found a global forum in which to express 
their views. The Soviet Union is also deeply op- 
posed to formal religion, which it considers “the 
opiate of the people.” It is committed not to the 
expanded freedoms which the whole world seeks 
but to the harnessing of the individual to the 
service of the state. 
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Now what about the strengths and weaknesses 
of the United States? 

Our disadvantages as we approach the chal- 
lenge of the decisive 1960’s are substantial. 

The most damaging of these is the fact that the 
American people and their Congress have not yet 
fully awakened to the requirements. They are 
uncertain about the nature of the problem and are 
skeptical of its meaning for their own future. 

In addition, we are plagued with a long record 
of racial discrimination. Paradoxically, our in- 
tensified efforts to solve this problem may be ex- 
pected to create a continuing series of “incidents” 
which will tend to create distrust among the two- 
thirds of the people of the world whose skins are 
darker than most of ours. 

Finally, while our economy is gradually recover- 
ing from a recession, we are nowhere near produc- 
ing to our full capacity. More than 5 million of 
our ablest skilled people are still out of work, 
and 20 percent of our machines remain idle. Be- 
cause we are failing to produce what we could pro- 
duce, our opposition to foreign imports is inevi- 
table, with cries for higher tariffs and increased 
isolationism. 

Although these disadvantages are sobering, it 
would be a profound mistake to underestimate our 
very great strengths. 

Our first great asset is that we were born a 
revolutionary people, under a towering revolu- 
tionary leadership. Even more important, this 
revolution has been a continuing one. Great Amer- 
ican liberal leaders such as Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt have risen one 
after another to challenge the American people to 
reexamine their society, to renew their commit- 
ments to liberty and freedom, and to adapt their 
constitutional principles to the fast-flowing de- 
velopments of a changing world. The armed rev- 
olution of 1776 set America free. But it was the 
peaceful revolution headed by Thomas Jefferson 
which gave political meaning to that revolution, 
and it was the leadership of Andrew Jackson and 
those who followed him which created a tradition 
of increasing economic justice for all citizens. 

Another great asset is our extraordinary Amer- 
ican educational system, which has prepared us 
to respect others, to honor the individual, and to 
look on differences of religion, national origin, and 
viewpoint not only as a right but as a national 
strength. 
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But the most important advantage of all is one 
of which we appear least aware: the fact that what 
we want for the people of the new emerging con- 
tinents is precisely what they want for themselves. 

We have no desire for satellites or nations sub- 
servient to our will. We have no wish to control 
others or to force them into tidy, preconceived 
concepts of history. For the people of Tangan- 
yika, Bolivia, Burma, Korea, and of other nations, 
young and old, we want expanded economic op- 
portunities, increased dignity and justice, more 
doctors to take care of their sick, more food to feed 
their hungry, more and better schools to wipe out 
their illiteracy, improved communications so that 
we can better understand each other, the right to 
travel, to trade, to move freely, to speak, to think, 
and to worship in their own way, within cultures 
of their own choosing. 

This identity of objectives is the primary, over- 
riding advantage of the United States in its ef- 
forts to create a peaceful, prosperous, non-Com- 
munist world partnership. The fact that the 
Soviet Union’s objectives for the people of the 
new nations are so deeply antagonistic to their 
own is the fundamental point of Soviet weakness. 

Yet the central question remains: What will we 
do with our great and varied strengths? How 
will we apply them? Can we muster the under- 
standing to meet the challenge and to rally our 
forces to deal with it effectively ? 


Essential Global Program 


Let me briefly list the kind of global program 
which I believe to be essential. 

1. It is essential, above all, that we understand 
honestly, and clearly explain to the American 
people, the real objectives of our overseas efforts. 

Our national purposes are positive and con- 
structive, not negative and destructive. The rev- 
olution to which I refer would still exist if there 
were no communism anywhere on earth. Our ob- 
jective, therefore, is not simply to defeat com- 
munism, important as we know this to be, but 
rather to rally the energies of other people to help 
them to build their own countries in their own 
ways and within the framework of their own his- 
tory and cultures. Our objective can be briefly 
stated: to help assure for the people of the world 
their freedom of choice. 

2. It is equally important that we understand 
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the totality of the effort which we must make. 

A powerful American military apparatus is of 
the utmost importance to discourage and, if nec- 
essary, to defeat armed aggression. It is also 
essential that we learn to help others to deal with 
internal subversion, above all to encourage the 
individual motivation that will enable those whom 
we assist to use their training and weapons to 
protect their right to build free, prosperous na- 
tions of their own. 

8. Although military power against external 
aggression and internal security measures are es- 
sential in blocking Communist efforts, they should 
be only the starting point for our American effort 
in the sixties. If we are to seize and hold the 
initiative, we must concentrate most of our effort 
in helping others to build for the future. 

Most important of all, our objectives must look 
beyond the goal of a greater material production— 
more wheat, more bicycles, more shoes, and more 
machinery—to the human values. Progress must 
be achieved in a way that gives the people them- 
selves a greater sense of participation and in- 
creased individual justice. 


Proposed Aid Program 


The new aid program which will be debated 
in Congress and throughout the country in the 
coming weeks lies at the heart of this great ef- 
fort.2, The success or failure of Mr. Kennedy’s 
proposals to Congress will demonstrate to the 
world both the extent of our willingness to face 
up to the realities of our age and the wisdom which 
we are prepared to apply to these realities. 

Behind these proposals stand four firm con- 
victions: 

First, our assistance can be truly effective only 
to the degree that it reaches directly to the people 
of the recipient countries—that it gives them a 
sense of personal participation, of justice, and a 
better life. 

Second, our aid should be directed primarily 
to those nations that are willing to help them- 
selves: to tax their people equitably, reform land 
tenure, extend rural credit, and strive for social 
justice. 


*For President Kennedy’s message to Congress on for- 
eign aid, see Buttettin of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507; for state- 
ments by Secretary Rusk, see ibid., June 19, 1961, p. 947, 
and June 26, 1961, p. 1000. 
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Third, our successes and failures of the past 13 
years have clearly shown the need for the new 
kind of comprehensive aid agency that is proposed 
in the legislation now before Congress. 

And finally, this same 13-year record has shown 
the need for longer term financing of economic 
development at more adequate levels. Only on 
the basis of such a long-term commitment can our 
friends in other lands plan for effective use of our 
aid. 


Such, then, is the scope of the challenge and the 
nature of the decision that confronts the Ameri- 
can people. What will be our response ? 

If we are true to our heritage, there can be but 
one answer. Let us see to it that the historians of 
the year 2000 will be able to record that America’s 
response to the fifth great decision of the present 
century was confident, bold, compassionate—and 
everlastingly right. 


United States Urges Prompt Soviet Agreement on Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


Following is the text of a U.S. note delivered to 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on June 
17 concerning the Geneva nuclear test ban nego- 
tiations, together with a Soviet aide memoire 
handed to President Kennedy by Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev during their meeting at Vienna 
June 2-4. 


U.S. NOTE OF JUNE 17 


White House press release dated June 17 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and has the honor to state the following: 

An international agreement for the discontin- 
uance of nuclear weapons tests is and will continue 
to be a prime objective of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The United States and the United King- 
dom have proposed a treaty * that will achieve this 
goal. This proposed treaty is the result of almost 
three years of painstaking effort on the part of the 
United States and the United Kingdom to work 
out an effective agreement with the Soviet Union 
to which we hope other governments would 
promptly adhere. This agreement would point 
the way toward ending the arms race in safety and 
in trust; it would remove any hazards involved 


‘For background, see BULLETIN of June 26, 1961, p. 991. 
* For text, see ibid., June 5, 1961, p. 870. 


in testing. It would restrict the number of coun- 
tries producing nuclear weapons, thereby reducing 
the possibility of nuclear war. 

During more than two years of negotiations, 
prior to their resumption on March 21, 1961, the 
areas of disagreement between the parties had 
apparently been substantially narrowed.? In 
fact, it appeared that more progess had been made 
in this negotiation than in any other in the general 
field of disarmament. Each side had modified 
its position in response to the position of the other 
side. The United States, therefore, redoubled its 
efforts to find common ground in the hope that this 
might lead to an agreement. 

Beginning with the opening day of the resumed 
sessions on March 21, the United States and the 
United Kingdom delegations advanced a series of 
new proposals. Building upon the base estab- 
lished by the almost three years of arduous nego- 
tiation, the United States and the United King- 
dom, in an effort to move toward the Soviet point 
of view, proposed : (1) to fix the number of on-site 
inspections in the Soviet Union, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom somewhere between 12 
and 20, depending upon the annual incidence of 
suspicious seismic events; (2) to reduce the num- 
ber of control posts on Soviet territory; (3) to 
establish a Control Commission with equal repre- 
sentation for both sides; (4) to institute means for 
controlling nuclear tests in outer space; (5) to 


* For background, see ibid., Sept. 26, 1960, p. 482. 
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extend to three years the proposed moratorium on 
those weapons tests which the control system can- 
not presently detect and which, therefore, will be 
excluded from the treaty pending the outcome 
of a research program; and (6) to open up for 
internal and external inspection the nuclear 
devices to be used in research on test-detection or 
for peaceful engineering uses. 

There was, unfortunately, no corresponding 
movement on the part of the Soviet Union to this 
narrowing of the differences between the parties, 
as might have been anticipated in view of the 
many Soviet statements as to the importance of 
arriving at a prompt agreement banning nuclear 
weapons tests. Instead, since the resumption of 
the test ban negotiations on March 21, 1961, the 
Soviet Union has withdrawn its agreement to a 
single impartial administrator of the control sys- 
tem, and reiterated without change all of its other 
positions on outstanding issues. It now argues 


that reaching agreement on a test ban should be 
subordinated to the solution of other disarmament 
problems in spite of the fact that it was the Soviet 
Union that had insisted on separating the two 
questions at the outset. 

The Soviet proposals would prevent achieve- 
ment of the objective of effective control. 


They 
would amount to adoption of the principle of self- 
inspection and would permit any country, if it 
wished, to evade the agreement with impunity. 
At the same time, the Soviet Union proposes, as 
an alternative to complete acceptance of its posi- 
tion, to choke off negotiations at Geneva, on which 
so much work has been done, and to merge them 
into the general disarmament negotiations in which 
we would have to start all over again. 

The positions taken by the Soviet delegation at 
Geneva and at Vienna and summarized in the 
Soviet aide-memoire of June 4, 1961, make it ap- 
pear that the Soviet Union does not want an 
agreement banning nuclear weapons testing. 
Nothing in the statements of the Soviet Union 
explains such a major change in its position on a 
question of fundamental importance to the 
peoples of the world. Inthissituation, the United 
States Government has an obligation to declare 
its position and to state clearly its disagreement 
with the Soviet aide-memoire. 

The United States believes that a treaty pro- 
hibiting nuclear weapons tests, like other agree- 
ments in the field of disarmament, must contain 
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effective provisions for control. It has sought to 
devise a treaty which will provide for such effec- 
tive control and at the same time assure that no 
party to the treaty and no operator of the control 
system could hurt the interests of another party 
or abuse the authority granted by the treaty. 
Through long and patient negotiations the United 
States and the United Kingdom had worked out 
arrangements with the Soviet Union which deline- 
ated the requirements of such a control system 
and which had appeared to be acceptable to both 
sides. 

The Soviet Union, in its aide-memoire of June 
4, 1961, states that it too favors effective inter- 
national control. But the Soviet proposals and 
the position taken in the Soviet aide-memoire 
negate the entire concept of effective international 
control. Moreover, by insisting on vesting con- 
trol of the inspection system in an unworkable, 
three-headed administrative council, the Soviet 
Union has undone all that had been apparently 
successfully achieved during the long series of 
previous negotiations to reconcile the require- 
ments of an effective system of inspection with the 
Soviet concern about security and secrecy. This 
proposal was a retrograde step from the position 
previously taken by the Soviet Government in 
favor of a single, impartial administrator to be 
chosen by both sides, with his duties prescribed 
by the treaty. 

The aide-memoire mentions that it is necessary 
only to have the testimony of objective readings 
of instruments for a party to demand that an in- 
spection be made and that there is no way for the 
administrative council to put obstacles in the way 
of inspection. The aide-memoire passes over the 
fact that there must be some authority within the 
control system to certify which seismic events, 
according to objective criteria, are eligible for in- 
spection, and to arrange, direct, and dispatch an 
inspection team. Under the proposed treaty the 
certification for inspection, and the dispatch of the 
inspection teams, would be done by the Adminis- 
trator. Under the Soviet proposal, any member 
of the Administrative Council could block the cer- 
tification of the event as eligible for inspection by 
simply failing to agree that the criteria have been 
met. Any member could, in addition, obstruct or 
delay the dispatching of an on-site inspection team 
and hence render it ineffective. No matter what 
explanation is attempted, the fact remains that the 
Soviet proposal for a tripartite administrative 
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council involves a built-in veto over the operation 
of the control system. 

The Soviet aide-memoire of June 4, 1961, at- 
tempts to justify the Soviet position by contending 
that one man at the head of the inspection system 
might take arbitrary action against Soviet 
interests. 

The United States representative at Geneva has 
inquired of the Soviet representative what partic- 
ular functions of the proposed Administrator give 
the Soviet Union concern. He has pointed out 
that the powers and duties of the Administrator 
are precisely set out in the treaty. Moreover, he 
has pointed out that the Administrator would re- 
ceive directions from the Control Commission set 
up by the treaty on which both sides in the negoti- 
ations would have equal representation and which 
would have responsibility for all politically impor- 
tant decisions which had not been determined by 
the treaty itself. There isno reason, therefore, for 
any signatory nation to fear that positive acts of 
the Administrator could impair its security. 
What it ought to fear are the possibilities for ob- 
struction, nullification, and confusion, which a 
three-headed council would multiply intolerably. 

The Soviet aide-memoire suggests that the 
“Western” powers would most likely nominate for 
the Administrator a person from a “neutral” coun- 
try and questions whether such an official even 
though chosen by unanimous consent “would take 
a neutral” stand with regard to the Communist 
countries. It states that “there do not and cannot 
exist, any neutral persons” and questions whether a 
single administrator could “ensure impartial 
implementation” of an agreement. 

The United States cannot accept the idea that 
there are no men in the un-aligned countries with 
sufficient objectivity and sense of duty to carry out 
explicit provisions of international agreements. 
It is the firm belief of the United States that there 
are such men and they play an important role in 
the hope for developing a more stable world order. 
No one should be misled by the fact that the Soviet 
proposal purports to assign a role to the neutral 
as a member of the three-man administrative coun- 
cil. It is a role which could be effectively exer- 
cised only with the concurrence of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet proposal for a tripartite administra- 
tive council is not, of course, the sole point at issue 
in the Geneva negotiations. The present Soviet 
proposals for on-site inspection of possible viola- 
tions of the nuclear test treaty are completely un- 
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workable. The need for rapid and efficient on-site 
inspection of such events has been agreed in prin- 
ciple since the 1958 Experts Conference.* How- 
ever, the technical criteria proposed by the So- 
viet delegation for judging the eligibility of such 
disturbances are entirely contrived and would in 
themselves rule out any possibility for inspection 
of many events which could in fact be nuclear 
explosions. 

Beyond this, the Soviet Union has proposed that 
the number of on-site inspections be tightly re- 
stricted to three per year. This number represents 
a completely inadequate sampling of the more 
than 100 large seismic events which, on the aver- 
age, will occur every year in the Soviet Union. 
Only a small percentage of this number can be 
identified as earthquakes. Any one of the remain- 
der might be a clandestine nuclear test. 

The United States has proposed that the number 
of inspections in the Soviet Union, the United 
States and the United Kingdom should vary be- 
tween a minimum of 12 and a maximum of 20, de- 
pending upon the actual number of events that 
occur. This could hardly represent a threat to the 
security of the Soviet State or present an oppor- 
tunity for veiled espionage. To begin with, the 
inspections would be carried out by international 
inspection teams whose freedom of movement 
would be narrowly circumscribed to a very small 
area and which would operate only in response to 
carefully-defined objective instrument readings. 
The location of the areas to be inspected would be 
determined solely by earth tremors which are not 
within the control of the party requesting inspec- 
tion. In addition, the United States has proposed 
a provision which would allow the Soviet Union 
to assign any number of observers to accompany 
each inspection team to insure that its members 
will not engage in espionage activities. If the So- 
viet Union cannot accommodate this degree of 
carefully supervised activity in its territory by an 
international body, the prospect for any appreci- 
able progress toward effectively controlled dis- 
armament in a peaceful world is indeed dim. 

The Soviet Union still insists that the chief of 
any contro] post established in its own territory be 
a citizen of the U.S.S.R. The United States be- 
lieves that this is fundamentally contrary to the 


aim of objective international surveillance. The 


“For background, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 452; July 6, 
1959, p. 16; and May 23, 1960, p. 819. 
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Soviet Union insists as well that on-site inspection 
teams operating in its own territory be staffed in 
large measure by its own nationals and headed by 
one of its nationals. This would frustrate com- 
pletely the purpose of on-site inspection of sus- 
picious events, 

The United States is at a loss to understand the 
Soviet position on the moratorium on small under- 
ground tests. It has been clear that under the 
present state of scientific knowledge the type of 
control system contemplated in the treaty could 
not be relied upon for determining whether or not 
such tests had taken place. The moratorium was 
proposed to allow time for a joint research pro- 
gram to be pursued vigorously and cooperatively 
to develop techniques for detecting these small 
underground tests so that the treaty could be ex- 
tended to cover them. The Soviet Union has 
abandoned its original commitment to join in this 
program and repudiated the position of its sci- 
entists that the program is necessary. The present 
Soviet position means that the Soviet Government 
attaches no importance to the detection of these 
explosions and amounts to a demand for a perma- 
nent unpoliced ban on small underground nuclear 
tests. For its part, the United States has allocated 
a large sum for, and is prepared to carry out, a 


research program to improve detection techniques 
so that the treaty can be extended to cover all tests 


as quickly as possible. The United States calls 
upon the Soviet Government to join with it in this 
program. 

The aide-memoire of the Soviet Government 
asks whether it is not better “to start with the 
main, cardinal, question, i.e., the question of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament” and suggests that 
both problems be solved “interdependently.” 
Quite apart from this being a total reversal of the 
Soviet position which originally insisted on treat- 
ing the test ban separately, the delays and com- 
plexities involved in merging the test ban negotia- 
tions into the general disarmament discussions are 
unacceptable. 

The delay in reaching a test ban agreement 
which would result from merging the test ban 
negotiations into the comprehensive disarmament 
negotiations suggests that the Soviet Union is at- 
tempting to continue a situation in which the 
United States accepts an unenforced commitment 
not to test. This would leave the Soviet Union, 
with its closed society, its government unaccount- 
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able either to a parliament or to an informed pub- 
lic opinion, and its actions shrouded in a veil of 
secrecy, free to conduct nuclear weapons tests 
without fear of exposure. For almost three years, 
the United States has been willing to assume the 
risk of not testing nuclear weapons without the 
certainty that the Soviet Union has likewise 
stopped its testing. The national security and de- 
fenses of the free world do not allow this risk to 
be assumed indefinitely. 

If the Soviet proposal means that progress in a 
test ban negotiation be delayed pending agreement 
in other fields of disarmament it is equally objec- 
tionable. The United States believes that the 
progress already made in the negotiations should 
be continued, not stopped, and that the chances for 
reaching agreement on banning nuclear weapons 
tests should not be pushed further into the future 
or be made dependent upon progress in other areas 
of disarmament. The United States believes that 
the most expeditious and effective way to reach 
final agreement on a test ban treaty is to keep the 
test ban talks separate from other disarmament 
discussions. Moreover, a successful conclusion of 
the test ban negotiations would facilitate to a great 
degree progress on other disarmament steps. 

To throw away the progress made toward a 
test ban agreement would mean a set-back to the 
world’s hopes for disarmament. It would mean 
the further proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
the testing of such weapons by an ever-greater 
number of countries. In view of the ease of clan- 
destine nuclear testing under an unpoliced ban, it 
means that each government will face an increas- 
ing need to take whatever steps may be necessary in 
its own defense, including nuclear testing. These 
are the consequences of failure to agree and for 
which the U.S.S.R., which seems bent on making 
success impossible, would have to take the 
responsibility. 

There are wider consequences for which 
the U.S.S.R. would also have to take the respon- 
sibility. After World War II, the leading powers 
joined in establishing a world organization 
because of a common conviction, resting upon the 
evidence of history, that a world made up of 
numerous, separate sovereign powers, acting with- 
out regard to their responsibilities in the interna- 
tional community, was a world in which wars were 
too easily bred. There was a widespread feeling 
that states must be willing to place some limit 
upon the free exercise of sovereign powers in the 
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interests of the larger community of nations. 
This has been the trend of history. Now, the 
Soviet Government apparently desires to return 
to a period of history when the sovereign state 
admitted no limitation to its actions. The posi- 
tions maintained by the Soviet Union at Geneva 
appear to mean that, even with all that is at stake, 
the Soviet Union is not ready to abate in some 
small degree its regime of secrecy and jealously- 
guarded sovereignty. 

This attitude offers small prospect for a con- 
structive outcome of the Geneva test ban negoti- 
ations. It also offers little hope for the 
development of the kind of world, under an inter- 
national rule of law, in which general disarmament 
can take place. The United States urges the 
U.S.S.R. to give careful consideration to the U.S. 
position as stated in this note. An effective test 
ban treaty promptly concluded at the negotiations 
in Geneva is of the utmost importance to the 
peoples of the world. To a world grown im- 
patient with protracted tensions and unease, 
it would signify the willingness of the major 
powers to subordinate a narrow concept of their 
national interests to the higher aim of creating a 
more peaceful and stable world order. It would 


brighten the prospects for agreement in other 


areas of conflicting interests. An effective test 
ban treaty should be signed without delay. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF JUNE 4 


The Soviet Government deems it necessary to present its 
considerations on the question of ending atomic and hy- 
drogen weapon tests. As is known, negotiations between 
representatives of the USSR, the United States and Great 
Britain have been going on in Geneva for more than two 
and a half years. However, there still are great diffi- 
culties on the road toward the conclusion of an agreement. 

The Soviet Union did and is doing everything it can to 
come to terms with the United States and Great Britain 
on a treaty to end nuclear weapon tests. As is known, 
in order to remove obstacles toward agreement it has 
made substantial concessions to the Western partners in 
the talks, having accepted a number of proposals sub- 
mitted by them. 

The position of the Soviet Government at the Geneva 
talks is simple and clear. The Soviet Union wants nu- 
clear weapon tests of all kinds to be ended everywhere 
and for all time. But the Soviet Government cannot 
agree and will never agree to the test-ban treaty be- 
coming an empty scrap of paper which could be used as 
a cover for further experiments with nuclear weapons 
for the purpose of improving them and developing new 
means of mass destruction. There can be no exemptions 
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from the treaty: All kinds of nuclear weapon tests must 
be banned—in the air, under water, underground and in 
outer space. 

In view of the present unsatisfactory position at the 
Geneva conference, the Soviet Government should like to 
state once more its position on fundamental issues which 
remain unsolved to this day. 

The Question of a Moratorium. As is known, the 
Soviet Government agreed to the American proposal that 
the treaty should temporarily exclude from the ban 
underground tests of nuclear weapons below a definite 
threshold value. Now we must reach agreement on a 
moratorium on underground nuclear explosions tem- 
porarily not covered by the treaty. It goes without 
saying that the agreement on a moratorium must be of 
such a nature that no nation could violate it arbitrarily 
and resume test explosions of nuclear bombs. In view of 
this the Soviet Government is firmly convinced that the 
expiration of the moratorium, an agreement on which 
would be reached by the parties concerned, should not 
absolve nations of their commitment not to hold under- 
ground explosions. 

Question of Control. The Soviet Union, just as the 
United States, considers that strict international control 
must be established over the cessation of tests. It is 
quite obvious that this control can be effective only if it 
rests on the mutual consent of the sides and not on the 
desire to take advantage of the control machinery to 
impose the will of one group of states upon another 
group. 

The Soviet Government has examined all aspects of the 
question of how to safeguard equal rights of the sides in 
the implementation of control, and has drawn the firm 
conclusion that the staffing of the control agencies must 
be based on equal representation of the sides. It is 
precisely in conformity with this principle that the Soviet 
Union proposes that an understanding be reached on 
the composition of the chief executive agency—the Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

The refusal to accept the proposal on instituting an 
administrative council of three equal representatives, 
one each from the principal groups of states—the socialist 
states, the countries belonging to Western military blocs, 
and the neutralist states—is justified by allegations that 
the Soviet Union seeks to obtain some special rights in 
the control organization. This assertion, of course, has 
no foundation whatever. What is the real meaning of 
the Soviet proposal? It is precisely to preclude the possi- 
bility of one side obtaining any special advantages or 
prejudicing the security of one or another group of states. 
We want to safeguard not formal but real equality of the 
sides while putting into effect the treaty on a ban on 
nuclear weapon tests. 

The Control Commission, on which all principal groups 
of states will be represented, can adopt sound, just deci- 
sions, taking into consideration the interests of all states. 
However, it is not enough to take such decisions. It is 
imperative to guarantee their impartial implementation. 
Impartiality cannot be guaranteed if the implementation 
of the decisions is entrusted to one man alone. 

The history of contemporary international relations 
knows many instances in which one man, being under the 
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influence of some alignment of states or acting for its 
benefit, carried out already agreed decisions in a wrong 
way. Of course this benefited only one group of states, 
whose interests this man furthered, but harmed other 
states, for it is well known that while there are neutral 
states there are no—nor can there be—neutral men. 

Agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests di- 
rectly affects the interests of the safety of states, and the 
Government of the United States undoubtedly will agree 
that maximum caution must be observed in solving such 
kinds of problems. In present conditions—when the world 
is divided into military blocs, when large armies are 
maintained, when the threat of a nuclear conflict con- 
tinues to hang over the world—it is impermissible that 
questions affecting the interests of the security of states 
and the destinies of peoples should depend on the decisions 
of one man. 

Furthermore the appointment of one man for imple- 
menting adopted decisions on control can be regarded as 
dictatorship, a desire to impose one’s will. Indeed it can 
hardly be expected that the Western Powers would con- 
sent to the appointment of this man from some socialist 
country. They would rather suggest for this post a man 
from a neutral country. 

But is there any guarantee that such a man will take a 
neutral, impartial stand with regard to the socialist coun- 
tries? We cannot agree to such an approach. The Soviet 
Union cannot tolerate dictatorship from any side. We 
want to have equal conditions for all, and we shall never 
consent to being placed in an unequal position. 

We are confident that the Government of the United 
States subscribes to the opinion that any international 
agreement must contain guarantees precluding ill-inten- 
tioned and unjustified actions against a state, party to the 
agreement. This is the inalienable and lawful right of 
each state, each government. Proposing that a collegial 
executive body of representatives of the three groups of 
states be instituted, the Soviet Union proceeds from the 
desire to guarantee to the states the implementation of 
precisely this right. 

Objecting to the Soviet proposal on the composition of 
the Administrative Council, the representatives of the 
United States and the United Kingdom at the Geneva 
conference alleged that it is tantamount to establishing a 
right of “veto” with regard to inspections. But such al- 
legations cannot be assessed otherwise than as a con- 
tinuation of the old line of distorting the position of the 
USSR on control questions. 

One might recall in this context that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, as early as May 1959, explaining its proposal on 
the establishment of quotas of inspections, emphasized 
that on-the-spot inspections within the limit of the agreed 
quotas must be effected at the request of the side inter- 
ested in the inspection without any voting in the Control 
Commission or any other agency. 

All that is needed are objective readings of instruments 
at control posts indicating that a phenomenon took place 
in some part of the given country which might be suspected 
as a nuclear explosion. If there is such objective reading, 
the Soviet proposal envisages that neither the Control 
Commission nor any other body of the control organization 
can interfere with the satisfaction of the demand of the 
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side for an inspection. Hence no obstacles to inspection, 
to which the United States representatives refer when 
speaking of the so-called veto, can be created by the 
Administrative Council. 

Of course there are other questions too, and many of 
them are bound to arise in the course of carrying out the 
treaty on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests, on which 
the executive agency will have to take decisions. A situa- 
tion cannot be tolerated in which unilateral decisions 
would be taken and conditions for arbitrariness created. 
The danger of arbitrariness is multiplied if there is a 
single administrator. The possibility of arbitrariness and 
unilateral decision is fully precluded if the structure of 
the executive agency proposed by the Soviet Government 
is adopted. It follows that the question of the veto is 
artificially conceived. 

The Soviet Government is convinced that adoption of 
the Soviet Union’s proposal on the composition of the 
Administrative Council would remove one of the big 
obstacles to agreement on the treaty. 

There is still another question on which there are 
differences. There is the question of the size of the quota 
of inspections. The Soviet Government hopes that the 
Government of the United States will also adopt a real- 
istic approach to the question of the number of on-the-spot 
inspections. Our proposal on three inspections a year 
each on the territory of the USSR, the United States and 
the United Kingdom provides quite adequate guarantees 
against violations of the treaty on the cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests. The demand for an excessive number of 
inspections, on which the United States and the United 
Kingdom insist, cannot but suggest the idea that in this 
case by no means is concern shown for the establishment 
of effective control. 

Assessing the position of states on questions of inspec- 
tion, one cannot, of course, disregard the circumstance that 
while there are military alignments of states in the world, 
inspections can be used for intelligence purposes. Such 
is the position with regard to the talks on the cessation 
of nuclear tests. 

We have set forth with utmost frankness our considera- 
tions on the ways of overcoming the difficulties that have 
arisen. Our approach provides a sound foundation for 
the conclusion in the near future of a treaty on the cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapon tests. 

At the same time, objectively assessing the situation 
obtaining around the problem of banning nuclear tests, one 
should evidently acknowledge the fact that the parties 
to the Geneva talks, it seems, now find it difficult to agree 
on the cessation of nuclear tests. 

Would it then not be better for our countries to take up 
the main, cardinal question—the question of general and 
complete disarmament? In this context we welcome 
President Kennedy’s statement in his latest message to 
Congress * to the effect that the conclusion of a treaty on 
an effective ban on nuclear tests would be the first major 
step toward disarmament. Indeed let us solve both prob- 
lems in their interdependence; then the main obstacle 
which the Western Powers now see in the Soviet proposal 
for setting up a three-member administrative council will 
be eliminated. 


* For text, see ibid., June 12, 1961, p. 903. 





The Soviet Government, as is well known, has already 
more than once emphasized that the Soviet Government, 
on its part, is willing unconditionally to accept any West- 
ern control proposals if the Western Powers accept the 
proposal for general and complete disarmament. 

The Soviet Government reaffirms its readiness, and in 
this case agrees, to sign a document which will include 
the Western proposals on the cessation of nuclear tests. 

We can take this step because the question of the 
security of states will be on a different level in conditions 
of general and complete disarmament: There will be no 
armies, nor will there be threats of attack by one state 
on another. 

When all states disarm and have no means for attack on 
other countries, then conditions will indeed be created 
under which each country will have proper guarantees of 
its security. No state will have the possibility secretly to 
set up armed forces which will threaten any other state 
or group of states. In these conditions we are ready to 
accept any control proposed by the Western Powers. 

Now, when an arms race is under way in the world and 
antagonistic military alignments exist, we must preserve 
our armed forces in the interest of the security of our 
country and our allies. If the armed forces of states are 
maintained, control cannot be separated from intelligence. 
Control will not be associated with intelligence only when 
armed forces are abolished and armaments destroyed. 
Then indeed universal control will be necessary to see to it 
that no state or group of states could secretly manu- 
facture arms or arm themselves to prepare an aggression 
against other states. Strict and effective control against 
the arming of states cannot be avoided. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged that in 
present conditions control does not in the least guarantee 
against attack on one country by another because arms 
and armed forces are not only maintained but also 
strengthened, strengthened especially in the field of 
nuclear weapons, which the United States President him- 
self admitted. Cessation of nuclear weapon tests does 
not mean cessation of their manufacture and stockpiling, 
the risk of war is not reduced. In these conditions each 
state has the right to suspect that intelligence agencies 
would be set up on the plea of control. 

If general and complete disarmament is effected, the 
states need maintain only agreed, restricted contingents 
of militia or police necessary for keeping internal order 
and protecting the personal safety of citizens. These 
forces cannot create a threat of attack on other countries. 


In necessary cases these contingents can be used by the 
Security Council if some state takes aggressive action 
nevertheless. Of course all main groups of states must 
be equally represented in the leadership of such inter- 
national forces, i.e., it must be indeed an international 
leadership. 

The Soviet Government is profoundly convinced that 
in our time the most realistic way of solving the dis- 
armament problem is by general and complete disarma- 
ment under effective international control. This has 
been acknowledged by the majority of the world’s states, 
as borne out both by the resolution of the Fourteenth 
Session of the General Assembly and the discussion of 
disarmament problems at the Fifteenth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

The Soviet Government expresses the hope that the 
Government of the United States will take into con- 
sideration the ideas set forth in this memorandum and, 
on its part, will facilitate a solution of the problem of 
general and complete disarmament, including the task of 
permanently discontinuing all nuclear weapon tests. 


Mr. Shriver Visits Guinea 
as President’s Representative 
Press release 384 dated June 10 


Secretary Rusk announced on June 10 that Rob- 
ert Sargent Shriver, Jr., Director of the Peace 
Corps, will visit President Sekou Touré of Guinea 
June 14 and 15 as a personal representative of 
President Kennedy. 

President Touré had invited President Kennedy 
to visit Guinea. President Kennedy, who was un- 
able to leave the country at this time, asked Mr. 
Shriver to represent him. President Touré had 
indicated that he would welcome Mr. Shriver’s 
visit and that he would discuss possible Peace 
Corps activity in Guinea with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Shriver will leave Washington on June 13 
and return on June 16. He will be accompanied 
by George Carter, a senior Peace Corps official, 
and possibly another member of his staff. 
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Africa: Challenge to American Trade Unions 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs * 


It is a real joy to bring greetings to this Fourth 
National Trade Union Conference on Civil Rights. 
The goals you seek are the stuff of progress for a 
better life for all peoples everywhere. I read 
with particular interest your program, because it 
indicates that you are determined to do many of 
the things at home that will permit us to have 
an effective policy abroad. 

As America is able to realize more fully the 
ideal of human dignity with full enjoyment of 
civil rights by everyone, our ability to give mean- 
ingful leadership will increase in a world where 
a large proportion of the people have suffered 
limitations on their freedom because of colonial- 
ism and limitations on their dignity because of 
discrimination on the basis of color. 

Certainly I wish you strength and success in 
your efforts to promote human dignity and 
brotherhood. 

Your program recognizes the challenges of 
American life. With you I believe that, while 
much good has been done, there are many re- 
maining tasks and there is a great urgency about 
getting them done. The things I have believed in 
and worked for during my public life have taken 
on a new significance since I have become associ- 
ated with the State Department in charge of 
African affairs. Believe me, the world has shrunk 
and the United States is the cynosure of all eyes. 
A pin doesn’t drop here but what the sound is 
picked up all over Africa and, I understand, in 
Asia as well. 

Throughout my recent trip in Africa I was 
conscious of the impact made by those unfortu- 
nate incidents where an African diplomat in 


2 Address made before the Fourth National Trade 
Union Conference on Civil Rights at Forest Park, Pa., 
on May 29 (press release 352). 
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America had been refused service, or was slighted 
or insulted in some other way. At every one of 
many press conferences on my trip, the subject of 
discrimination was brought up. We here carry a 
double burden because these things are magnified 
and distorted and because the progress we make 
gets less attention in the press than the bad news 
does. 


American Policy Toward Africa 


America’s policy toward Africa must neces- 
sarily be a many-faceted thing, but I believe there 
are a number of cardinal points that you will 
recognize immediately. 

First of all, America’s commitment to freedom 
must be clear and unequivocal. In the past 
Africans have raised the question whether we 
were going to follow our revolutionary traditions 
or whether we were going to be guided exclusively 
by ties of alliance with colonial countries. The 
speeches of the President and of Adlai Stevenson 
have been eloquent testimony of our dedication to 
freedom. Many of our votes in the U.N. have 
strengthened what we have said. But we will be 
faced with further dilemmas, and it is important 
that we recognize the all-importance of choosing 
freedom. And may I say I am sure that such 
a choice will not only strengthen freedom but 
our alliances as well. 

Second, it is important to recognize that the 
countries of Africa, just as their friends and neigh- 
bors around the world, are anxious to have a better 
life for their people. Their hunger is especially 
acute since their per capita income averages less 
than any other continent, some $132 per person 
per year, and in tropical Africa this drops to only 
$89. Since most of these countries have not had 
the opportunity to develop either their physical 
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or human resources to any proper extent, there are 
insufficient capital and skills to facilitate the 
progress desired. This is why outside assistance 
and technical aid is of such vast importance. 
This is why the United States along with the 
rest of the developed Western World must give 
consideration to assisting long-range programs of 
economic and social development to help these 
peoples help themselves. 

Third, the newly developing countries of Africa 
seek recognition of their own personality—the 
often-referred-to African personality. They as- 
sert that they will not become mere rubber stamps 
of any other people, that they have a tradition 
and culture which has made many contributions 
to the world and will make many more. That 
the Africans are right in this belief we cannot 
question, and it must be a significant part of our 
relationship to appreciate the worthwhile values 
that Africans cherish and to develop an under- 
standing of them. I am confident that the Afri- 
cans have values the understanding and release 
of which will do much to help make a richer and 
happier world. 

Fourth, the African peoples have a fierce desire 
for racial equality. Colonialism, even at its best, 
all too often involved white rulers and colored 
subjects in Africa and elsewhere. So discrimi- 
nation was to some degree inherent and of course 
in some instances was exacerbated by policy or 
practice. In any event American policy must take 
into account that our efforts will fall short of 
genuine success unless we recognize this factor 
both abroad and at home, 


What American Unionists Can Do 


What you do here and the followup you produce 
when you return home will in some ways be as 
important as decisions about to be made in the 
State Department or in Congress. 

There is much that American unionists can do 
not only as citizens but as union men and women. 
As I traveled in Africa I was fortunate to have 
the advice and help of a Labor Department official 
who came out of the trade union movement. 
Wherever we went he saw all the African trade 
union leaders and often visited their halls and 
members. What’s more, he saw to it that I had 
the opportunity to become acquainted with these 
fine people. I was reminded again, as I was in 
the Middle East, in South America, and elsewhere, 
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that in many respects trade union people are 
alike the world over. I was also struck by 
the interest African trade unionists had in our 
American trade union movement. One of the 
things they had a particular interest in was 
our labor contract. In one country I was asked 
to prevail upon our union leadership here at home 
to send them a trade union expert in this field to 
help them out. 

The union movement in Africa varies greatly 
in its forms and effectiveness, and except in North 
Africa it has a very short history to date. But 
everywhere it has provided a training ground for 
leadership, close to the people and imbued with 
the quest for individual] rights and for the status 
and dignity of the group. A number of Africa’s 
best known nationalist leaders—for example, 
Sekou Touré in Guinea and Tom Mboya in 
Kenya—built their strength and worked for in- 
dependence in the trade unions, and many key 
officials of the new governments came up the same 
way. Our own unions have, as you well know, 
given both moral and material support to strug- 
gling new unions of Africa, independently and 
through the ICFTU [International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions]. In so doing they 
have gained for America a valuable entry on the 
credit side of our African ledger, because in sup- 
porting the union cause they have advanced the 
cause of freedom. With all that must be done to 
safeguard African freedom and to gain its full 
fruits in socia] progress, I very strongly hope 
that American trade unions will continue and 
step up their vital contributions in Africa. 

I was fortunate in being able to visit the 
ICFTU labor college in Kampala, Uganda. 
American support had much to do with its found- 
ing in 1958, and its smal] faculty includes an able 
Negro trade unionist from Chicago, George Mc- 
Cray. About 40 young trade union people are 
in the present 4-month training session, represent- 
ing various English-speaking countries of Africa. 
ICFTU plans to open a similar school in French- 
speaking West Africa, and we must hope for 
early realization of this project. 


Need for Trained Personnel 

My point here is that African nations are des- 
perately in need of trained personnel for all oc- 
cupations and institutions. At the top, African 
societies can boast a competent and sometimes 
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brilliant elite. But at the working levels, in po- 
litical and social institutions, in commerce and 
industry, there is a woeful lack of competent and 
experienced personnel, as might be expected in 
any fast-developing country. This might not be 
thought crucial if we were to accept the picture 
of a static society in these new countries. But I 
can assure you that there is a restless impatience 
in the city and countryside, brought to ferment 
by political independence. Aspirations for a 
better standard of living are an active force, an 
insistent knocking on the doors of the new politi- 
cal leaders. 

The way out is economic development—that is, 
in delivering to the people some semblance of all 
they expect and hope for. And here we see the 
problem at once. To build, to produce, requires 
not only capital investment but human invest- 
ment. There is work to be done, but the workers 
are not yet trained or even, perhaps, on the scene. 
To generalize, the picture in most areas is one in 
which subsistence-level farmers and fishermen 
must increasingly give up tribal values for an 
urban, wage-earning existence while learning 
scores of totally unfamiliar skills. This is a 
tremendous adjustment for any sizable element of 
a society to make. There are bound to be new 


tensions and discontents, even where there is fair 
success in matching the needs of the developing 
economy. 

Trade unions will have a vital role in this great 


transition. This will be true on the technical, 
economic, and social levels, even though in most 
cases the unions will remain, as they are now, 
committed to political aims and in some cases 
actually acting as arms of political parties. Our 
tradition, of course, visualizes trade unions pur- 
suing economic, social, and political goals but 
free of political domination from outside the 
ranks, But we must recognize that the urgency 
of economic development is a direct political goal 
for countries determined to catch up in the mod- 
ern world. Political leaders must, if they can, 
make common cause with labor if the job is to 
get done. In this situation traditional trade 
union prerogatives may sometimes be tightly cir- 
cumscribed, but there is reason to hope that the 
unions will be able to maintain a fair degree of 
autonomy. 

I see in this picture another challenge to free- 
dom and to us here today. It is a challenge to 
the long tradition of the free labor movements 
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and to America’s leadership in a world where free 
labor has gone a long way to establish human 
dignity. 

The challenge to American unionists is to join 
wholeheartedly in support of the African struggle 
against ignorance, poverty, and disease. This we 
must do for the African peoples, as President 
Kennedy said in his inaugural,” “not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right. If a free so- 
ciety cannot help the many who are poor,” the 
President added, “it cannot save the few who are 
rich.” 


Communist Influence in Africa 


The timeliness of this viewpoint will, I hope, be 
evident to you. We seek to respond to human need 
out of long conviction that neglected needs are 
the breeding grounds of trouble and an invitation 
to tyranny. Such a tyranny is at the door in 
Africa, too. Trade unions there as everywhere 
are the special target of the new imperialism. The 
Communist nations are busy extending their in- 
fluence in Africa. They are placing their major 
effort on the official level and are standing ready 
to extend economic aid where the West will not 
or cannot step in. But quietly and persistently 
they are also working on two main groups—stu- 
dents and trade unionists. In 1959 and 1960 the 
Soviet bloc was host to 30 labor delegations from 
tropical Africa alone—a considerable margin over 
the labor visitors in this country in the same 
period. From among these people the Commu- 
nists may make some converts, but it will suffice 
for their purposes if they can promote unscru- 
pulous ambitions and cultivate discontent among 
a citizenry inexperienced in the ways of 
communism. 

The Communists and their agents also make 
great efforts to penetrate and influence African 
labor conferences. These past few days they have 
been at work in Casablanca, where union leaders 
are meeting to decide on the formation of an All- 
African Trade Union Federation. We may be 
sure they are laboring mightily to exploit lin- 
gering grievances from the colonial past of some 
countries and the coionial present in the remain- 
ing areas of Africa. 

So I think our challenge, our obligation, is clear. 
It is to strengthen the responsible forces in sup- 
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port of the new leaders of Africa and to assist 
them as partners in their development plans. 

You in the trade union field have a special re- 
sponsibility in this part of our foreign affairs, 
because you have a special talent. As I watched 
my friend Phil Delany work with his African 
counterparts, I recognized that communication 
with our African neighbors was not only a matter 
of being able to speak French or the various 
African languages, although there is no question 
of the importance of spoken languages. Phil was 
communicating with these people. I really don’t 
think it was his Irish brogue they understood, but 
it may well have been his Irish heart and I am 
sure it was his background and understanding of 
the trials and tribulations and of the aspirations 
of working people the world over. There are 
many things that working hands and hearts the 
world over have incommon. You here today pos- 
sess these common attributes in great abundance 
and you have seasoned them with a wisdom, a 
philosophy, and a devotion to your fellow men 
that has already enlisted you in the never-ending 
battle to bring a better life, and dignity, and hap- 
piness to mankind. These are your special, your 
vital assets. 

So in the name of President Kennedy, who 


shares your aspirations and who has dedicated 
himself and his administration to these same goals, 
I ask you for your hands and hearts in America’s 
great venture to help the people of Africa to 
realize their freedoms and the more abundant life 
the Lord and Father of us all intended for every 
one of His children. 


Vietnamese Government Official 
Visits Washington 


The Department of State announced on June 9 
(press release 378) that Nguyen Dinh Thuan, Sec- 
retary of State for the Presidency in Charge of 
Security Coordination, Government of the Repub- 
lic of Viet-Nam, would arrive at Washington on 
June 12 for several days of talks with officials of 
the U.S. Government on matters of mutual inter- 
est to both Governments. 


This visit represents a continuation of the im- 
portant consultations between the two nations un- 
dertaken by Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson on 
his recent visit to Viet-Nam? and reflects the de- 
termination of our Government to be of the great- 
est possible assistance to the Republic of Viet-Nam. 
Mr. Thuan conferred with leading U.S. officials on 
matters concerning Viet-Nam’s economic develop- 
ment and security programs. 


U.S. Special Financial Group 
Visits Viet-Nam 


Press release 402 dated June 15 

A group of U.S. financial and economic experts 
met with Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson on 
June 15 before leaving Washington for Viet-Nam. 
The mission will confer with officials of the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam for the purpose of developing 
jointly a plan of coordinated financial action 
which would be in support of counterguerrilla 
activities and would serve as a base for correlated 
programs for economic growth and development. 

The U.S. special financial group will be headed 
by Eugene A. Staley, research director, Stanford 
Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. Other 
members are: Col. Edward Black, military assist- 
ant to the Deputy Secretary of Defense; William 
Diehl, chief, Far Eastern Division, Office of Inter- 
national Finance, Treasury Department; Paul 
Geren, Deputy Director, Office of International 
Financial and Development Affairs, Department 
of State; Herman Kleine, Assistant Deputy Direc- 
tor for Operations, International Cooperation 
Administration; and Warren Silver, Operations 
Center, Office of the Secretary of State. 

The group will leave June 16 and arrive at 
Saigon on June 19 for a stay of approximately 3 
weeks, 


*On May 24 Vice President Johnson returned to the 
United States from a 2-week tour of south and southeast 
Asia ; for text of a joint communique of the Vice President 
and President Ngo Dinh Diem of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam, see BULLETIN of June 19, 1961, p. 956. 
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Women and the Goal of World Community 


by George C. McGhee? 


I look out over the green lawns and through the 
towering trees and past the friendly collegiate 
buildings, where my daughter and _ others’ 
daughters have spent the years that made them 
women. This centennial year reminds us all of 
the origins of this great college. We all know 
that Matthew Vassar believed women were en- 
dowed with the same capacities of intelligence 
as men. In this he was most certainly correct. 


Vassar students have been provided with op- 
portunities for rigorous intellectual training 
of the highest order. We take pride in this, and 
we expect that Vassar will continue to perfect its 


proud tradition. 

I look at the faces of those who are being hon- 
ored here today because they have accomplished 
their tasks and must now move on so others may 
follow. I will in my brief words seek to relate 
the lives of those who go from here today to the 
world in which we all must live in years to come. 
That world, which I left behind on my desk in 
Washington, is very different from this lovely 
Vassar world. I cannot, even here, erase it from 
my mind. 

It is a world of discord and strife, of nations 
threatened, of hopes and successes—but also of 
disappointments. We of the generation that 
brought you into this world have not left you a 
legacy of which we can be altogether proud. 

And yet Americans still dream of a world in 
which the principles upon which our own Nation 
was founded would apply to all peoples and all 


* Address made at the commencement exercises at Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on June 5 (press release 
863 dated June 3). Mr. McGhee is Counselor of the 
Department of State and Chairman of the Policy 
Planning Council. 
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nations. We still seek a world order grounded 
in the inherent worth and dignity of every man, 
where relationships between peoples and nations 
would permit the widest possible freedom of 
choice and action. 

Two generations of Americans, groping for 
such a rational, harmonious world, have had their 
hopes frustrated by the aggression of dictators 
bent on world conquest. The United Nations, 
planned in the aftermath of war when peace 
seemed assured, has made progress in many fields 
and embodies still our highest hopes. However, 
its efforts to bring lasting peace and security to 
the world have been thwarted by the deliberate 
designs of the Communist nations. 

Our initial response to the Soviet threat, and 
that of the half a hundred countries with whom 
we are allied in the world today, was a very 
natural one. It was aimed at protecting the free 
world from further encroachment by aggressive 
powers. Its design can be summarized by the word 
“containment.” Unfortunately, however, al- 
though it is first necessary to contain, contain- 
ment as a concept provides no positive goals. 

Containment tended to divide our world into 
friends and foes. Those who were not standing 
side by side to hold back the tide were considered 
to be against us. In recent years we have come 
to understand that we can live with all truly free- 
dom-loving nations and that each can, indeed, be 
an added source of strength for us all. 

It is the Communists who cannot face diversity 
in the world. As a totalitarian system they must 
mold others in their own form. A neutral nation 
to them is not a lasting asset but a liability. We, 
as a nation based on diversity, have learned that 
we can live with diversity. 

But we must do more than merely accept and 
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adjust to the attitudes of others which differ from 
our own. This is but a step in our path of prog- 
ress. We must go one step further. If we are to 
succeed, we must create now a vision of a more 
stable and enduring world beyond the “cold war,” 
a vision of a peaceful world community which 
would provide a rallying point for all free nations. 

The concept of world community is difficult to 
define. It must, in the final analysis, be based on 
an attitude of mind—an instinctive community 
“feeling.” It will grow among men to the extent 
to which men are able to attain among themselves 
a consensus. This consensus must then be made 
tangible through the association of like-minded 
men in the carrying out of common endeavors. 

It is, perhaps, in terms of the development of 
this consensus that the real meaning can be found 
in the education you have received here. Consen- 
sus among men must flow from a consensus within 
man himself—among his divergent and often 
contradictory motivations and desires. Educa- 
- tion has no higher purpose than to achieve that 
consensus—the inner harmony of the individual 
which makes him or her serene and confident be- 
fore the world. 

To this must be added a consensus within our 
own society. Foreign policy is essentially a pro- 
jection of our society and behavior at home. Only 
as our society is sound and good can our foreign 
policy reflect and project that soundness and good- 
ness. A successful African policy will depend on 
how we deal with race relations in our own Ameri- 
can communities. If we lend a friendly hand to 
the underprivileged at home, we are more likely to 
be successful in our relations with the underprivi- 
leged abroad. 


The Contribution Women Can Make 


But how should I speak of the contribution 
women can make in the achievement of the con- 
sensus which can lead to the world community ? 
You women, although you are willing to isolate 
yourselves during the process of your education, 
do not, I find, wish to be considered in a different 
context from men. And yet, in certain deep re- 
spects, I feel you must. Of the many universals 
which can bind the people of the world together, 
many can best be spoken by the tongues of women. 

It is not just that women are closest to the life 
process itself but that, in carrying out the func- 
tions which nature and custom have assigned to 
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women, you sense most intimately life’s perplexing 
diversities. This is so in part because many of 
you will pass through several distinct stages in 
your lives. 

For example, many of you will want to begin 
careers, and some of you will continue in them to 
highest achievement. Others of you, however, will 
test your mettle in the marketplace for a brief 
period and then enter that different life of home 
and family. But once your children are off to 
school, you may have an opportunity to loosen 
the web of personal relationships in your family 
and set forth again on some new activity outside 
your home. Women may lead many different 
lives. 

You, too, are the ones who come to understand 
best the long cycles of change and growth which 
no man or woman can alter. Women have a dif- 
ferent clock than men. They know there is no 
way to hurry the time of growth, waiting for 
children to be born or to mature. You therefore 
know that it takes time to weave the fabric of 
a close, enduring relationship, or for the seasons 
to roll by, or for the garden to develop to its full 
delight. Women in all countries possess this kind 
of deep knowledge. 

In one of her poems, Emily Dickinson suggests 
my thought: 

Could you tell me 

How to grow 


Or is it unconveyed 
Like melody or witchcraft? 


As you create your own families and as you par- 
ticipate in wider spheres of community and pro- 
fessional life, you, like women everywhere, will 
know how it is to grow. Even if you can’t say 
much about it, if you have the gift of melody 
your families and associates will be led to under- 
stand this too. 

Men have less awareness of these matters. 
Moreover, they are apt to be too immersed in the 
stormy aspects of business or the professions, 
where one man’s advantage is often gained at an- 
other man’s expense. It is man who makes war 
and politics. It is difficult for man to heal the 
divergencies he himself creates. 

By contrast, women throughout the world 
ideally typify values that go unchallenged. It 
is yours to create and protect life itself in all its 
aspects, and nearly all of you will share this im- 
perative. You are the ones who have the sense 
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to know, in this technological age, which toys 
are lethal. As Phyllis McGinley put it: 

Deciding on reflection calm 

Mankind is better off with trifles ; 

With band-aid rather than the bomb, 

With safety match than safety rifles. 

You also have a particular role to play as con- 
servers of the community’s culture. As mothers 
and teachers of young children, you will con- 
sciously and unconsciously instill in the next gen- 
eration the values and the teachings of the past. 

As Miss Blanding [Sarah Blanding, president 
of Vassar College] has written on another occa- 
sion, you have the double responsibility to choose 
what of the tradition is worth passing on and 
what had best be left as the folly of today and 
not imposed on the young men and women of 
tomorrow. 


Opportunities for International Interchange 


In doing this, you live in an unusually exciting 
era to use your gifts. For the community of which 
we are in truth a part is exploding beyond the 
comprehension of our fathers—and often of our- 
selves. How inconceivable that over one million 


Americans would be living abroad on their coun- 
try’s business or on their own affairs! Who would 


have thought that on nearly every American cam- 
pus—including Vassar—there would be students 
from Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Europe. 
With their presence they have brought to us the 
insight of our common humanity. 

Only recently the first multinational group of 
women from 12 Latin American countries has 
come to our country on a program sponsored by 
our Government. These women are social work- 
ers, public health and rehabilitation workers, rural 
teachers, and small-community leaders. They 
represent the new era of opportunity which has 
been opened to women of all nations and which 
has led to their more intimate involvement in 
world affairs. 

The fates of all peoples are today tied together 
in a way we could not have imagined even 25 
years ago. With the European countries from 
which most of us came, the links have always 
been closest. These links lie not solely in our com- 
mon past, which our liberal arts curriculum so 
richly underlines. We are now part of one living, 
interacting future. 

But we cannot be complacent in our reach 
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toward Europe. We cannot call ourselves edu- 
cated if we know only the European past and 
ignore the Asian and the African future. 

The community we must embrace is not just 
our familiar neighborhood, encompassed within a 
neatly drawn circle of congenial replicas of our- 
selves. In every community, if we have the wit, 
we can reach out to strangers and help them to feel 
the warmth of understanding and of friendship. 
To visitors from far-off lands you can offer the 
touch of fellowship. Women share more easily 
their friendship—their joys and sorrows. 

In Washington, for example, there is a group 
of young women just beginning their families who 
use their few hours of free time to assist the wives 
of African diplomats to learn American ways of 
life—from pablum to baby sitters—and how we 
think and live. In turn, these women have come 
to know something about Moslem dietary habits, 
the large family group, the art and culture of 
Africa. This is the dialog of the 1960’s. These 
young women are searching for a wider commu- 
nity than their mothers could ever have imagined. 

No more challenging to your imaginations, but 
more demanding, may be your opportunity to live 
in these variegated lands, where the centuries are 
telescoped and change can be at a breakneck speed. 
To bridge the gap between yourselves and your 
hosts will require all your hard-won intellectual 
skills and your gift of sensitivity. The wider 
community will not come of itself but must be 
reached for. 


The Concept of an Open World Society 

And from a community among peoples will 
come a community of nations, freely associated in 
a growing awareness of common destiny. This is 
not a community that enforces one view. The 
community we seek is based on freedom—which 
leads to variety and change. We are dedicated 
to defend the right of people and nations to be 
different. 

We see the rising tide of modernization pene- 
trating into hitherto protected backwaters of the 
world. We respect and assist the efforts of many 
peoples to find a unique synthesis of their tra- 
ditional ways with these disruptive forces. 

We see a world where new groups and new gen- 
erations press forward toward the levers of 
control, seeking to turn the flow of economic and 
political forces in new directions. We must wel- 
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come this wind of change. We must help those 
who want to make tomorrow throw up the win- 
dows and let the fresh draft in—even if some 
fusty relics of the past may catch cold and have to 
retire to bed. 

Yet evolving a feeling of identity in a world of 
diversity will not be simple. Most of you come 
from homes of reasonable comfort. By most peo- 
ples’ standards you belong to the “have and have- 
mores.” We must bridge the gap between our- 
selves and the free world’s vast majority who are 
poor and uneducated and are now demanding their 
birthrights as men created in God’s image. 

We must multiply opportunities for interna- 
tional interchange. These should not be indis- 
criminate, hit-or-miss affairs but tailored to in- 
dividual needs and interests. We must bring 
authors, philosophers, businessmen, historians, 
and men and women in other fields together with 
their colleagues in other countries for discussion of 
each other’s problems and aspirations. Men and 
women of politics, public administrators, jour- 
nalists and other opinion formers, and diplomats 
should meet their counterparts in relaxed sur- 
roundings for leisurely exploration of interests 
and ways of knitting together a peaceful world 
community of diverse peoples. 

The world’s great religions grope toward a simi- 
lar transcendent reality by different routes. There 
should be closer interchange among them designed 
to find not their differences, which are so easy to 
uncover, but the threads of common ideals and 
purposes. 

We are the senior partners in the non-Commu- 
nist world, whether we wish it or not. But we 
must be ready to welcome and support initiatives 
from elsewhere too. We do not believe with 
Thucydides’ Athenian that the weaker must be 
kept down by the stronger. On the contrary, we 
seek that nice balance which acknowledges that 
with power comes wider responsibility and wider 
partnership. It is part of this balance that the 
weaker are not to be exploited by the stronger. 
In our own experience we know this can be accom- 
plished. In the monolithic order of Moscow or 
Peiping, unhappily, such a world is not yet 
conceivable. 

Ours is a conception of an open world society. 
Our vision must reach out to meet the needs 
of the free world’s peoples, not only their economic 
needs but also their need for respect, for under- 
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standing, and for a sense of participation in the 
world’s affairs. We must work constructively 
toward such a world of true community, so that 
in the end the brash claims of the mockers who 
would deny us our freedoms will sound hollow 
and their true nature will be clearly revealed. 
And—who knows—perhaps, as so often in the past, 
the outsiders themselves may be attracted into 
our world community and changed and assimi- 
lated. Edwin Markham has a little quotation that 
might fit: 

He drew a circle that shut me out,— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 


But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


Achieving the world community will not be an 
easy task. Governmental policy alone cannot ac- 
complish it. Our leaders of opinion and of our 
many private groups must also understand and 
work toward that goal. Each of you must work 
toward it. It isnot merely a matter of a program 
or of institutions, but of individual vision and 
commitment. 

Your Edna St. Vincent Millay suggested the 
vision when she wrote: 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky,— 
No higher than the soul is high. 


These are deeper dimensions of our world than 
those of science. Our challenge—and yours—is 
to infuse the world’s far reaches with the sense 
of humankind, one in its vast numbers and variety, 
feeling the identity of human beings, making of 
this riven world a community. 


U.S. and State Officials Discuss 
Hospitality for Foreign Visitors 


Press release 408 dated June 16 


The State Department on June 16 met with rep- 
resentatives of 12 State Governors to find the 
means to assure friendly and dignified treatment 
for representatives of foreign countries who may 
be traveling in the United States." 

Angier Biddle Duke, Chief of Protocol, called 
the meeting at the request of President Kennedy, 


+ For background, see BULLETIN of May 15, 1961, p. 732. 
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and the group voted to continue as an advisory 
group to the Office of Protocol, which will coordi- 
nate all activities to achieve the desired objectives. 

Under Secretary Bowles spoke to the group and 
emphasized the need for cooperation by State 
officials to insure a friendly welcome to these im- 
portant government representatives and the signif- 
icance of this to our conduct of foreign policy. 

Definite proposals were submitted to encourage 
the travel of foreign diplomats, extend State 
hospitality to foreign diplomats, and promote the 
establishment of State hospitality committees. 

The following representatives from the White 
House, the Department of State, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government were present at the 
conference : 


White House: Frederick G. Dutton and Frank D. Reeves, 
Assistants to the President 

Department of State: John T. Abernethy, Special Assist- 
ant, Bureau of African Affairs; Rudolph Aggrey, 
Bureau of African Affairs; Wendell B. Coote, Deputy 
Director, Office of West African Affairs; Michael 
DiLegge, Bureau of African Affairs; Wayne Fredericks, 
Special Assistant for Program Planning, Bureau of 
African Affairs; Mrs. Eleanor Israel, Consultant to the 
Chief of Protocol; William E. Murnighan, Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs; Carl T. Rowan, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs; Charles W. Russell, Spe- 
cial Protocol Affairs Section; Pedro A. Sanjuan, Direc- 
tor, Special Protocol Affairs Section ; and Eddie N. Wil- 
liams, Special Protocol Affairs Section 


D.C. Government: Commissioner Walter Tobriner 


Representatives of State Governors included : 


California: C. Thomas Bendorf 
Connecticut: C. Perrie Philips, Deputy Commissioner of 
Finance and Control 


Florida: Seotty Fraser, Administrative Assistant, Office 
of the Secretary of State 

Illinois: Mrs. Clifton Utley 

Maryland: Mrs. John B. Ramsay 

Michigan: Frederick B. Routh, Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission 

New Jersey: Edwin C. Landis, Jr., Personal Secretary to 
Governor Meyner 

New York: Berent Friele 

North Carolina: H. L. Riddle, Jr. 

Pennsylwania: Elliott M. Shirk, Executive Director, Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 

Texas: Glenn E. Garrett, Director, Texas Good Neighbor 
Commission 

Virginia: Peyton B. Winfree, Jr., Executive Assistant to 
the Governor 
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Italy Relaxes Controls 
on Imports From U.S. 


Press release 394 dated June 14 


Following is a joint statement by the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Agriculture. 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica welcomes the recent announcement of the Gov- 
ernment of Italy that a number of commodities, 
including important agricultural items, will not 
be subject to licensing controls after June 27, 1961. 
This liberalization measure, which was published 
in the Italian Official Gazette on June 12, 1961, 
greatly reduces the number of products which are 
subject to control. 

According to the recently published Italian de- 
cree, imports of the following commodities will be 
completely liberalized: frozen and canned fruit; 
grapefruit and pineapple juice; fresh or dried 
citrus fruit; melon and citrus peel, fresh or pre- 
served with sugar; rye and rye flour for use as 
animal fodder; raw, unrendered fats; lard stearin, 
oleostearin, and tallow stearin; lard, oleo, and tal- 
low oil; fats and oils of fish; fixed vegetable oils 
other than soya oil and linseed oil; hydrogenated 
animal and vegetable oils; margarine and sper- 
maceti; propellant powders for hunting purposes; 
and mining, blasting, and safety fuses. The Ital- 
ian Government will continue to allow the impor- 
tation of barley from November 1 to April 30 each 
year and of corn (maize) from January 1 to June 
30 each year. During these periods no licenses will 
be required. 

The Italian Government has also recently an- 
nounced that quotas have been opened for some 
commodities which remain under licensing control. 

The commodities and quotas for 1961 are as 
follows: 

Poultry meat 
jE bal ear 
Grain sorghum and flour 
ROG Ol 0 ees e's - $500, 000 
Degras . Sa at ee a a ‘ - $100, 000 
Tetraethyl lead and antiknock prepara- 
tions based on tetraethyl lead - 120 metric tons 
Printing machinery . . $484, 000 
Trucks . meee ry: " . $1, 200, 000 
Motorcycles, scooters, side cars, and 
parts . . $600, 000 


. $200, 000 
- $322, 000 
- 500 metric tons 


These are in addition to the quotas announced 
earlier in the year for raisins, linseed oil, and 
automobiles. 
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This is the latest of a series of liberalization 
steps taken by the Government of Italy, including 
moves announced in January, June, and Novem- 
ber 1960.1. Although quantitative restrictions on 
imports have not yet been completely eliminated, 
Italy has made considerable progress and has gone 
far toward removing discrimination against 
United States products. As far as the United 
States is concerned, there are now no restrictions 
on over 96 percent of the 6,785 items included in 
the Italian customs tariff. There are, however, 
some important trade items still under restriction. 


FSI Advisory Committee 
Meets at Washington 


Press release 393 dated June 14 
The newly constituted Advisory Committee to 
the Foreign Service Institute held its first meeting 
on June 14 at the Institute. The following persons 
were invited by Secretary Rusk to form this 
group: 
Frances P. Bolton, House of Representatives 
Robert D. Calkins, President, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 
John Exter, Senior Vice President, First National City 
Bank, New York, N.Y. 
Loy W. Henderson, career ambassador (retired), Wash- 
ington, D.C. ' 
Felix BE. Larkin, Executive Vice President, W. R. Grace 
and Co., New York, N.Y. 
Albert H. Marckwardt, Acting Director, English Language 
Institute, University of Michigan. 
Robert D. Murphy, President, Corning Glass International, 
New York, N.Y. 
John J. Sparkman, United States Senate 
The committee met with top administrative 
officers of the Department of State and the 
Institute and Thomas C. Sorensen of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency and John J. Grady of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. Following 
a luncheon given by the chairman, Roger W. Jones, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, the 
committee was received by Secretary Rusk. 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1960, p. 249, 
and Dec. 26, 1960, p. 973. 


Carl W. Strom, until recently Ambassador to 
Bolivia, assumed his duties as Director of the 
Foreign Service Institute on May 29. 


Radio Broadcasting Agreement 
With Mexico Enters Into Force 


Press release 386 dated June 12 

On June 9, 1961, the American Ambassador at 
Mexico City and the Mexican Minister for For- 
eign Relations exchanged the instruments of rati- 
fication of the agreement signed on January 29, 
1957,1 between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States concerning radio 
broadcasting in the standard broadcast band. 
The agreement was brought into force by that 
exchange. 

The main features of the agreement with 
Mexico are as follows: 

1. The agreement will govern the relationship 
between the two countries in the use of the stand- 
ard broadcast band and will remain in effect for 
a period of 5 years unless replaced by a new 
agreement or unless terminated by either Govern- 
ment as a result of a 1-year notice to the other 
Government. 

2. Under the agreement each country retains 
the same number of class I-A (clear) channels 
as provided in the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement (NARBA) of Decem- 
ber 13, 1937, with the nighttime secondary use, 
as specified in the agreement, by each country of 
a few of the other country’s clear channels. In 
addition, the United States agrees to give class 
I-A protection to Mexico on 540 kilocycles. 

3. Each of the countries can increase the day- 
time power of its secondary stations on certain 
clear channels of the other. 

4. At specified distances from the border the 
maximum power of local stations can be increased 
from 250 to 500 watts at night and to 1 kilowatt 
during the daytime. In addition, at specified dis- 
tances from the border the maximum power of 
stations on regional channels can be increased 
from 5 to 25 kilowatts. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1957, p. 288. 
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The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: An Article-by-Article 
Analysis in Layman’s Language—Continued! 


by Honoré M. Catudal 


Article XVI: Subsidies 


Article XVI provides, in section A, that if any 
contracting party maintains a subsidy, including 
any form of income or price support, which op- 
erates to increase exports or to decrease imports 
of any product, the nature and extent of the sub- 
sidy must be reported to the Contracting Parties 
together with a statement showing why the sub- 
sidy is necessary and an estimate of its effect on 
imports or exports. If the subsidy seriously 
prejudices the trade of any other contracting 
party, the country maintaining the subsidy must, 
upon request, discuss with the parties concerned, 
or with the Contracting Parties, the possibility of 
limiting the subsidization. 

Section B of this article contains additional 
provisions that are designed to limit the use of 
export subsidies. Contracting parties should seek 
to avoid the use of subsidies on the exportation of 
primary products. If, however, such subsidies are 
employed, they shall not be applied in a manner 
which would result in obtaining for the sub- 
sidizing country more than an equitable share of 
the world export trade in the product concerned. 
In determining an equitable share, account is to 
be taken of the shares of the various contracting 
parties in such trade during a previous represent- 
ative period and of any special factors affecting 
the trade in the product concerned. 

As to products other than primary products, 


1The first part of this article, containing an intro- 
duction and summary statement, with an article-by- 
article analysis of the agreement through article XV, 
appears in the BULLETIN of June 26, 1961. Mr, Catudal is 
an adviser in the Trade Agreements Division of the De- 
partment of State. 
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this section of article XVI aims at the eventual 
prohibition of export subsidies for nonprimary 
products (i.e. manufactures), beginning at the 
“earliest practicable date” after January 1, 1958. 
The Contracting Parties have drawn up a sup- 
plementary agreement, which has not yet entered 
into force, designed to make this prohibition ef- 
fective for the countries agreeing to it. Mean- 
while a “standstill” arrangement under this article 
has been extended from time to time, whereby 
it is agreed generally that contracting parties 
would not introduce new or increased subsidies 
on the exportation of nonprimary products as 
compared with any subsidization of such products 
existing on January 1, 1955. 

Article XVI also calls for a review of the op- 
eration of its provisions from time to time in 
order to appraise their effectiveness. A panel of 
experts, first appointed in November 1958, has 
submitted several reports designed to assist the 
Contracting Parties in such review. 


Article XVII: State Trading Enterprises 


Article XVII lays down the rule that an enter- 
prise which is given exclusive or special privileges 
by the state shall conduct its trading operations 
involving imports or exports on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. To this end it is provided that (a) 
purchases and sales involving imports or exports 
by a state trading enterprise shall be made solely 
in accordance with commerical considerations such 
as price, quality, etc., and (b) the enterprises of 
other contracting parties must be given an op- 
portunity to compete for the international 
business of the state trading enterprise in ac- 
cordance with customary business practice. (A 
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This is the latest of a series of liberalization 
steps taken by the Government of Italy, including 
moves announced in January, June, and Novem- 
ber 1960. Although quantitative restrictions on 
imports have not yet been completely eliminated, 
Italy has made considerable progress and has gone 
far toward removing discrimination against 
United States products. As far as the United 


States is concerned, there are now no restrictions 
on over 96 percent of the 6,785 items included in 
the Italian customs tariff. There are, however, 
some important trade items still under restriction. 


FSI Advisory Committee 
Meets at Washington 


Press release 393 dated June 14 

The newly constituted Advisory Committee to 
the Foreign Service Institute held its first meeting 
on June 14 at the Institute. The following persons 
were invited by Secretary Rusk to form this 


group: 

Frances P. Bolton, House of Representatives 

Robert D. Calkins, President, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

John Exter, Senior Vice President, First National City 
Bank, New York, N.Y. 

Loy W. Henderson, career ambassador (retired), Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Felix E. Larkin, Executive Vice President, W. R. Grace 
and Co., New York, N.Y. 

Albert H. Marckwardt, Acting Director, English Language 
Institute, University of Michigan. 

Robert D. Murphy, President, Corning Glass International, 
New York, N.Y. 

John J. Sparkman, United States Senate 


The committee met with top administrative 
officers of the Department of State and the 
Institute and Thomas C. Sorensen of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency and John J. Grady of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. Following 
a luncheon given by the chairman, Roger W. Jones, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, the 
committee was received by Secretary Rusk. 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 15, 1960, p. 249, 
and Dec. 26, 1960, p. 973. 


Carl W. Strom, until recently Ambassador to 
Bolivia, assumed his duties as Director of the 
Foreign Service Institute on May 29. 
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Radio Broadcasting Agreement 
With Mexico Enters Into Force 


Press release 386 dated June 12 

On June 9, 1961, the American Ambassador at 
Mexico City and the Mexican Minister for For- 
eign Relations exchanged the instruments of rati- 
fication of the agreement signed on January 29, 
1957,1 between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States concerning radio 
broadcasting in the standard broadcast band. 
The agreement was brought into force by that 
exchange. 

The main features of the agreement with 
Mexico are as follows: 

1. The agreement will govern the relationship 
between the two countries in the use of the stand- 
ard broadcast band and will remain in effect for 
a period of 5 years unless replaced by a new 
agreement or unless terminated by either Govern- 
ment as a result of a 1-year notice to the other 
Government. 

2. Under the agreement each country retains 
the same number of class I-A (clear) channels 
as provided in the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement (NARBA) of Decem- 
ber 13, 1937, with the nighttime secondary use, 
as specified in the agreement, by each country of 
a few of the other country’s clear channels. In 
addition, the United States agrees to give class 
I-A protection to Mexico on 540 kilocycles. 

3. Each of the countries can increase the day- 
time power of its secondary stations on certain 
clear channels of the other. 

4. At specified distances from the border the 
maximum power of local stations can be increased 
from 250 to 500 watts at night and to 1 kilowatt 
during the daytime. In addition, at specified dis- 
tances from the border the maximum power of 
stations on regional channels can be increased 
from 5 to 25 kilowatts. 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1957, p. 288. 
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The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: An Article-by-Article 
Analysis in Layman’s Language—Continued ! 


by Honoré M. Catudal 


Article XVI: Subsidies 


Article XVI provides, in section A, that if any 
contracting party maintains a subsidy, including 
any form of income or price support, which op- 
erates to increase exports or to decrease imports 
of any product, the nature and extent of the sub- 
sidy must be reported to the Contracting Parties 
together with a statement showing why the sub- 
sidy is necessary and an estimate of its effect on 
imports or exports. If the subsidy seriously 
prejudices the trade of any other contracting 
party, the country maintaining the subsidy must, 
upon request, discuss with the parties concerned, 
or with the Contracting Parties, the possibility of 
limiting the subsidization. 

Section B of this article contains additional 
provisions that are designed to limit the use of 
export subsidies. Contracting parties should seek 
to avoid the use of subsidies on the exportation of 
primary products. If, however, such subsidies are 
employed, they shall not be applied in a manner 
which would result in obtaining for the sub- 
sidizing country more than an equitable share of 
the world export trade in the product concerned. 
In determining an equitable share, account is to 
be taken of the shares of the various contracting 
parties in such trade during a previous represent- 
ative period and of any special factors affecting 
the trade in the product concerned. 

As to products other than primary products, 


1The first part of this article, containing an intro- 
duction and summary statement, with an article-by- 
article analysis of the agreement through article XV, 
appears in the BULLETIN of June 26, 1961. Mr, Catudal is 
an adviser in the Trade Agreements Division of the De- 
partment of State. 
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this section of article XVI aims at the eventual 
prohibition of export subsidies for nonprimary 
products (i.e. manufactures), beginning at the 
“earliest practicable date” after January 1, 1958. 
The Contracting Parties have drawn up a sup- 
plementary agreement, which has not yet entered 
into force, designed to make this prohibition ef- 
fective for the countries agreeing to it. Mean- 
while a “standstill” arrangement under this article 
has been extended from time to time, whereby 
it is agreed generally that contracting parties 
would not introduce new or increased subsidies 
on the exportation of nonprimary products as 
compared with any subsidization of such products 
existing on January 1, 1955. 

Article XVI also calls for a review of the op- 
eration of its provisions from time to time in 
order to appraise their effectiveness. A panel of 
experts, first appointed in November 1958, has 
submitted several reports designed to assist the 
Contracting Parties in such review. 


Article XVII: State Trading Enterprises 


Article XVII lays down the rule that an enter- 
prise which is given exclusive or special privileges 
by the state shall conduct its trading operations 
involving imports or exports on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. To this end it is provided that (a) 
purchases and sales involving imports or exports 
by a state trading enterprise shall be made solely 
in accordance with commerical considerations such 
as price, quality, etc., and (b) the enterprises of 
other contracting parties must be given an op- 
portunity to compete for the international 
business of the state trading enterprise in ac- 
cordance with customary business practice. (A 
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note to articles XI, XII, XIII, XIV, and XVIII 
provides that the provisions of those articles ap- 
ply to import restrictions made effective through 
state trading operations.) 

These general rules applicable to state trading 
do not apply to ordinary purchases by a govern- 
ment for governmental use, such as purchases for 
the armed forces, for strategic stockpiles, or for 
similar purposes. For such purchases the article 
provides a rule of “fair and equitable” treatment. 

Further provisions of this article recognize 
that state trading enterprises may be operated in 
such a manner as to create serious obstacles to 
trade and that negotiations to limit or reduce 
such obstacles are important to the expansion of 
international trade. The article also establishes 
a reporting procedure to provide information 
about state trading enterprises maintained by con- 
tracting parties. The reporting procedure is 


designed to provide interested contracting parties 
with the information needed for possible negotia- 
tions or for a complaint against a contracting 
party if it is believed the latter is operating a state 
trading enterprise in a manner inconsistent with 
the provisions of the agreement. 


Article XVIII: Economic Development 


Article XVIII sets out in detail the conditions 
and circumstances under which underdeveloped 
countries may deviate from the normal rules and 
provisions of the GATT in order to encourage 
economic development (e.g. the establishment of 
new industries) and thereby seek to raise their 
standard of living. The article contains five parts, 
a preamble and sections A to D. 

The preamble, or introductory statement (para- 
graphs 1-6), defines the objectives and scope of 
the article. It states in substance that raising the 
standard of living of underdeveloped countries 
which should result from their economic develop- 
ment will facilitate the attainment of the objec- 
tives of the GATT; hence, underdeveloped 
countries occupy a special position and should be 
granted special facilities (i.e. they should not be 
held strictly to the same rules of commercial policy 
as the more industrialized countries). Underde- 
veloped countries are defined as those countries 
whose economies “can only support low standards 
of living” and are “in the early stages of develop- 
ment” (paragraph 4(a) ). 


Section A (paragraph 7) sets out a procedure 
whereby an underdeveloped country, in order to 
facilitate the establishment of a new industry, may 
modify or withdraw a tariff concession in its 
GATT schedule (i.e. increase the bound duty on 
a product) by negotiation and agreement with the 
country with which the concession was initially 
negotiated and with other substantially interested 
countries. As in article XXVIII negotiations, 
compensatory concessions would normally be 
granted, but if agreement cannot be reached, the 
underdeveloped country may nevertheless proceed 
to increase the bound duty, provided the Contract- 
ing Parties find that adequate compensation has 
been offered or that a reasonable effort has been 
made to do so. In the latter case, the affected 
country could withdraw equivalent concessions. 

Section B (paragraphs 8-12) establishes special 
provisions on balance-of-payments restrictions for 
the underdeveloped countries, in recognition of 
the special and persistent pressures upon the 
financial reserves of these countries. These rules 
are substantially the same as those in article XII, 
except that consultations of underdeveloped 
countries with the Contracting Parties on balance- 
of-payments restrictions maintained under article 
XVIII are to be held at approximately 2-year 
intervals instead of every year. 

Section C (paragraphs 13-21) authorizes under- 
developed countries to use protective import 
quotas under certain conditions in order “to pro- 
mote the establishment of a particular industry 
with a view to raising the general standard of 
living.” With regard to “unbound items” (i.e. 
products on which tariff concessions have not been 
made), the country is required to notify the Con- 
tracting Parties of its desire to impose restrictions 
and to delay action for a stated period during 
which it may be asked to consult. At the end of 
the period, it may proceed, whether or not its 
action has been approved, subject only to possible 
compensatory action by other countries. If ap- 
proval is obtained, the country is released from the 
relevant GATT obligation. If the product is one 
on which a concession has been granted, the 
country must not only consult with substantially 
interested contracting parties but also obtain the 
approval of the Contracting Parties before it can 
impose a proposed restriction. Such approval 
shall be given if agreement has been reached dur- 
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ing consultation with the other interested parties 
or, in the absence of such agreement, within a 
stated period, if it is found that the underdevel- 
oped country has offered adequate compensation 
or made reasonable efforts to reach agreement. 
Any restrictions imposed under this section must 
be nondiscriminatory. 

Section D (paragraphs 22-23) lays down pro- 
cedures whereby a country whose economy is in 
the process of development but which is not an 
underdeveloped country in the sense of paragraph 
4(a) may impose nondiscriminatory import re- 
strictions (i.e. quotas) to assist in the establish- 
ment of a new industry if the prior approval of 
the Contracting Parties is obtained. 


Article XIX: Emergency Action on Imports 
of Particular Products—“E'scape Clause” 


Article XIX contains the standard “escape 
clause” of the GATT which has been required to 
be included in U.S. trade agreements since 1947, 
at first by Executive order and now by the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951. 

This article authorizes the suspension, with- 
drawal, or modification of a tariff concession (or 
other obligation) if, as a result of unforeseen 
developments and of the concession, there is such 
an increase in imports of a product as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to a domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive products. 
Such suspension, withdrawal, or modification is 
permitted “to the extent and for such time as may 
be necessary to prevent or remedy the injury.” 

A country which proposes to suspend or modify 
a concession pursuant to the escape clause must 
consult with the other contracting parties affected, 
either before or immediately after taking such 
action, with a view to reaching agreement. In 
these consultations contracting parties having a 
substantial interest in the concession that is being 
suspended or modified may in practice request sub- 
stantially equivalent compensatory concessions 
from the country taking the initial action. If 
agreement is not reached, the affected contracting 
parties may in turn suspend, withdraw, or modify 
substantially equivalent concessions in their own 
schedules. 


Article XX: General Exceptions 


Article XX contains a number of general ex- 
ceptions to the rules of the GATT, in addition to 
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those permitted in various special circumstances 
by other articles of the agreement. Generally 
speaking, the exceptions permitted by article XX 
are exceptions to the general ban against the use 
of export and import prohibitions and quotas set 
forth in article XI. Most of them are of the 
kind which have customarily been included in 
international commercial agreements for many 
years. 

Among the customary exceptions listed in this 
article are measures to protect public morals or 
human, animal, or plant life or health (i.e. sani- 
tary and quarantine regulations); measures re- 
lating to the exportation or importation of gold 
or silver; measures to enforce customs laws and 
monopolies, protect patents and copyrights, and 
prevent deceptive practices; and measures to pro- 
tect national artistic treasures and to conserve 
exhaustible natural resources. In addition there 
are exceptions for measures for the equitable dis- 
tribution of commodities in short supply and 
measures taken pursuant to international com- 
modity agreements complying with approved 
standards. 

The opening sentence of this article (often re- 
ferred to as the “headnote”) is an important limi- 
tation on the export and import prohibitions, 
quotas, and other measures permitted as excep- 
tions. It is designed to assure that the exceptional 
measures are not used as disguised restrictions on 
international trade and are not used to discrimi- 
nate arbitrarily between countries where the same 
conditions prevail. 


Article XXI: Security Exceptions 


Article XXI recognizes that some trade con- 
trols may be necessary for reasons of national 
security. Accordingly the article states that 
nothing in the agreement is meant to prevent a 
contracting party from taking any action pur- 
suant to its obligations under the United Nations 
Charter for the maintenance of peace and security ; 
or from taking any action which it considers nec- 
essary for the protection of its essential security 
interests in time of war or other international 
emergency, or from taking action relating to fis- 
sionable materials or to the traffic in arms and 
other implements of war. It is also made clear 
that the agreement does not require a contracting 
party to furnish information which it considers 
contrary to its essential security interests. 





Article XXII: Consultation; 
Article XXIII: Nullification or Impairment 


It is impossible to foresee and to provide in 
detail for all possible developments and problems 
which may affect commercial relations between 
nations. Accordingly GATT has prudently pro- 
vided general procedures for consultation and con- 
ciliation to bring about the adjustment of difficul- 
ties and problems arising under the agreement. 

Article XXII establishes the formal basis for 
consultation concerning any matter affecting the 
operation of GATT and provides that each con- 
tracting party will give sympathetic consideration 
to representations which another party may make. 
In addition to such customary bilateral discussion 
regarding problems arising under the agreement, 
the Contracting Parties acting jointly are au- 
thorized, at the request of any contracting party, 
to consult with any party or parties regarding 
any matter not satisfactorily resolved by bilateral 
consultations. 

Article XXIII goes a step further and estab- 
lishes orderly procedures to be followed in the 
event that any measure should be taken (even 
though not prohibited by the agreement), or any 
situation should arise, which would have the effect 
of impairing or nullifying the benefits of the 
agreement or impeding the attainment of its 
objectives. 

In the case of such measures or developments, 
the first step is the normal procedure of discussion 
and consultation directly between the parties con- 
cerned. If this fails to bring about a satisfactory 
adjustment within a reasonable time, the matter 
may be referred to the Contracting Parties for 
investigation and appropriate recommendation or 
ruling. In exceptional and serious circumstances 
the Contracting Parties may authorize one party 
to suspend the application to any other party or 
parties of such concessions or obligations under the 
agreement as are determined to be appropriate. 
If this should be done, a contracting party ad- 
versely affected by such action would have the 
right to withdraw from the agreement on 60 days’ 
notice. 


Part 111—Procedural and Other Matters 


Article XXIV: Territorial Application—Cus- 
toms Unions and Free-T rade Areas 


Article XXIV deals with the territorial ap- 
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plication of the GATT (i.e. whether and how it 
is applicable to colonies, etc.) and with exceptions 
to the general rules of nondiscrimination for fron- 
tier traffic, customs unions, and free-trade areas. 

The first paragraph provides in effect that the 
terms of the agreement are to apply to the “metro- 
politan” (i.e. the home or main) customs terri- 
tories of the contracting parties, and such other 
separate customs territories as are specified by 
the parties, and that each separate customs ter- 
ritory is to be treated for the purpose of applying 
the GATT as though it were a separate contract- 
ing party. 

The term “customs territory” is defined as mean- 
ing a territory which maintains its own (i.e. sepa- 
rate) tariffs and other commercial regulations for 
a substantial part of its trade with other 
territories. 


Nore: The Virgin Islands, maintaining its own 
tariffs for foreign imports, is a customs territory 
separate from the “metropolitan” customs terri- 
tory of the United States, but Puerto Rico is not, 
because U.S. tariff duties apply there. 


The 3d and 11th paragraphs deal with special 
exceptions to the general rule of nondiscrimina- 
tion: (a) frontier or border traffic between ad- 
jacent countries; (b) the trade of Trieste with 
contiguous countries; and (c) the trade between 
India and Pakistan. 

The final paragraph of the article sets forth in 
general terms a broad commitment by the con- 
tracting parties to take reasonable measures to 
assure observance of GATT provisions by local 
authorities (e.g. provinces, states, municipalities, 
etc.) within their territories. 

The greater part of this article (paragraphs 4 
to 10) deals with customs unions and free-trade 
areas. There is recognition that closer integra- 
tion between national economies is a desirable 
objective and that a customs union or a free-trade 
area may serve to facilitate international trade, 
even though such arrangements involve a devia- 
tion from the GATT rules of nondiscrimination 
which ordinarily apply. Accordingly the purpose 
of such arrangements should be to facilitate trade 
between the members and not to raise barriers to 
trade with outside countries. 

As defined in this article, a customs union (a) 
eliminates tariffs and other restrictions on sub- 
stantially all the trade between the parties to 
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the union and (b) establishes a common schedule 
of tariffs and restrictions for substantially all the 
trade between the union and countries outside the 
union. A free-trade area meets the first of these 
criteria but not the second; that is to say, it elimi- 
nates trade barriers between the parties, but each 
party to the free-trade area arrangement retains 
its own tariffs for outside (i. nonmember) 
countries. 

Article XXIV provides in substance that the 
GATT rules relating to nondiscrimination shall 
not prevent contracting parties from establishing 
a customs union, or a free-trade area, or an in- 
terim agreement (i.e. an agreement not providing 
for immediate and complete free trade in the area 
but approaching this by stages) leading to the 
formation of either, provided that certain condi- 
tions are met. The principal conditions are (1) 
that the tariffs and other restrictions imposed on 
trade with outside countries are not on the whole 
to be made higher or more burdensome; and (2) 
that any interim agreement must include a defi- 
nite plan and schedule for the formation of a 
customs union or free-trade area within a reason- 
able length of time. 

Other provisions of the article set out proce- 
dures for the review by the Contracting Parties 


of proposed customs unions, free-trade areas, and 
interim agreements, in order to assure that they 
conform to the standards and conditions laid 
down in the article. 


Article XXV: Joint Action by Contracting 
Parties—W aivers 


Article XX V provides that representatives of 
the contracting parties shall meet from time to 
time in order to give effect to those provisions of 
the GATT that involve joint action (e.g. resolu- 
tions, decisions, waivers, etc.) and, generally, in 
order to facilitate the operation of the agreement. 
Throughout the agreement the term “Contracting 
Parties” (in capital letters) refers to the parties 
acting jointly. At these meetings each contract- 
ing party is entitled to one vote and, except as 
otherwise provided in the agreement, decisions 
are made by a majority vote. 

In exceptional circumstances, not elsewhere pro- 
vided for in the GATT, the Contracting Parties 
may, by a two-thirds majority vote, waive any 
obligation imposed upon a contracting party by 
the agreement. 
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Article XXVI: Acceptance and Entry Into Force 


Since 1948 the GATT has been applied by the 
United States on a provisional basis, pursuant to 
the Protocol of Provisional Application of Octo- 
ber 30, 1947. 

Article X XVI sets out the procedure for bring- 
ing GATT definitively into force by the deposit 
of instruments of acceptance (i.e. ratification) 
by countries accounting for 85 percent of the 
total foreign trade of all the contracting parties 
computed in accordance with the figures set forth 
in annex H of the agreement. (Nore: Under this 
formula GATT cannot be brovght definitively into 
force without acceptance by the United States 
and the United Kingdom, each of which accounts 
for approximately 20 percent of the total for- 
eign trade, as listed in annex H.) 

The acceptance or ratification of the agreement 
by a contracting party extends to all territories 
for which that country has international re- 
sponsibility, except those dependent territories 
having separate customs regimes which are ex- 
plicitly excluded at the time of acceptance. With 
regard to a separate customs territory included in 
the acceptance of a contracting party and which 
thereafter acquires full autonomy in the conduct 
of its external commercial relations and other 
matters covered by the agreement, provision is 
made whereby such a previously dependent ter- 
ritory will be deemed a contracting party upon 
sponsorship by the contracting party previously 
responsible for it. Under this procedure, several 
former dependent territories, such as Indonesia, 
Malaya, and Ghana, have become full contracting 
parties in their own right. 

Article X XVI also covers various other proce- 
dural matters, such as the date of the agreement, 
authentic texts, registration with the United Na- 
tions, etc. 


Nore: The 1947 Protocol of Provisional Ap- 
plication requires the application of the provisions 
of part II of GATT only “to the fullest extent not 
inconsistent with existing legislation.” By a res- 
olution of March 7, 1955, the Contracting Parties 
agreed that an acceptance of the agreement under 
article XX VI would be valid even if accompanied 
by a similar reservation, namely, that part II of 
the agreement would be applied to the fullest 
extent not inconsistent with legislation which ex- 
isted on October 30, 1947, or, in the case of later 
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acceding contracting parties, legislation which 
existed on the date of the protocol providing for 
such accession. 


Article XXVII: Withholding or Withdrawal 
of Concessions 


In order to take account of the different dates 
at which the tariff concessions and other provisions 
of the GATT could be applied by the various 
countries which participated in the 1947 tariff ne- 
gotiations at Geneva and in subsequent tariff con- 
ferences, as well as the possibility that some 
countries might later withdraw from, or cease 
to apply, the agreement, article X XVII author- 
izes contracting parties to withhold or withdraw 
the particular tariff concessions which were ini- 
tially negotiated with the country failing to apply, 
or withdrawing from, the GATT. However, other 
contracting parties having a substantial interest 
in these concessions must be consulted. 

Thus, when China ceased to participate in the 
GATT, the United States availed itself of this 
procedure and, after consultation with other in- 
terested parties, withdrew a number of tariff 
concessions of particular interest to, and initially 
negotiated with, China. 


Article XXVIII: Modification of Schedules 


The procedures set forth in article XXVIII 
have provided a remarkable combination of stabil- 
ity and necessary flexibility for the tariff sched- 
ules annexed to the GATT. 

On the one hand, under these procedures there 
is in substance agreement by contracting parties 
to apply generally their respective schedules, for 
successive, automatically renewable, 3-year 
periods, by undertaking to refrain from using, 
except at the end of such periods, the right pro- 
vided for in article XXVIII to modify or with- 
draw particular concessions. 

On the other hand, recognizing that not every 
one of the thousands of tariff rates bound in the 
schedules could forever remain unchanged, article 
XXVIII does in fact permit any contracting 
party, at the beginning of each 3-year period, to 
modify or withdraw particular tariff concessions 
in its schedule by renegotiating such concessions 
with the contracting parties primarily affected. 


Nore: During the original 1947 GATT nego- 


tiations it was agreed that the tariff schedules re- 
sulting from the negotiations should be stabilized 
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or “bound” for at least 3 years by providing that 
the right to modify or withdraw concessions under 
article XXVIII should become effective on and 
after January 1, 1951. Thereafter, the assured 
life of the schedules has been extended on several 
occasions by action of the Contracting Parties. 
January 1, 1961, marks the beginning of the cur- 
rent 3-year period of stability. 


A country desiring to modify or withdraw 
existing tariff concessions under article XXVIII 
could do so on January 1, 1958, or at the beginning 
of any subsequent 3-year period, by negotiation 
and agreement or consultation with the countries 
with which the concessions were initially nego- 
tiated and with such other countries as are deter- 
mined by the Contracting Parties to have a 
substantial trade interest in the particular prod- 
ucts affected. In such negotiations a key guiding 
principle of article XXVIII provides that the 
negotiating countries will endeavor to maintain 
the general level of reciprocal and mutually ad- 
vantageous concessions not less favorable to trade 
than the level existing prior to the negotiations. 

In line with this principle the country desiring 
to modify or withdraw existing concessions 
usually seeks to obtain the agreement of the other 
countries concerned by offering “compensation” 
in the form of new concessions on items of com- 
parable trade interest to the latter. However, if 
agreement is not reached that the compensation 
is adequate for the modification proposed, the 
country proposing the modification is nevertheless 
free to take the action and the other countries 
concerned are authorized to withdraw substan- 
tially equivalent concessions initially negotiated 
with the country making the modification. 

In addition to the normal procedure permitting 
modifications or withdrawals of concessions at 
the beginning of a 3-year period (sometimes re- 
ferred to as a “bound” period), additional flexi- 
bility is provided in paragraph 4 of article 
XXVIII. This provides that “in special cir- 
cumstances” the Contracting Parties may author- 
ize the renegotiation of particular concessions at 
any time (ie. during the “bound” periods), 
subject to specified procedures and conditions. 
Once “special circumstances” renegotiations have 
been authorized by the Contracting Parties, the 
procedure is much the same as the normal article 
XXVIII procedure described above. Here, 
again, the main guiding principle is the endeavor 
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to maintain the general level of reciproca] and 
mutually advantageous concessions between the 
negotiating countries no less favorable to trade 
than that existing prior to the negotiations. 


Article XXVIII bis: Tariff Negotiations 


Between articles XXVIII and XXIX is an 
article numbered “XXVIII bis,” which eventu- 
ally will be renumbered “X XTX” when the pres- 
ent article X XIX is deleted from the GATT upon 
the entry into force of the protocol amending 
part I and articles XXIX and XXX. 

Article XXVIII bis sets out basic genera] rules 
for tariff negotiations sponsored by the Contract- 
ing Parties. There is, first, recognition that cus- 
toms duties often constitute serious obstacles to 
trade and that negotiations directed to the reduc- 
tion of the general level of tariffs and other 
charges on imports and exports are of great im- 
portance to the expansion of international trade. 
Accordingly the article explicitly authorizes the 
Contracting Parties to sponsor such negotiations. 
Although contracting parties are not obligated to 
participate in multilateral tariff negotiations, 
there is recognition that the success of such nego- 
tiations depends upon widespread participation 
by trading nations. 

The article provides that negotiations may be 
carried out on a selective, product-by-product 
basis, or by the application of such multilateral 
procedures as may be accepted by the contracting 
parties concerned. (Nore: The selective, product- 
by-product method of negotiation is the one which 
has actually been used in all GATT tariff con- 
ferences since 1947.) 

Article XXVIII bis further provides that 
tariff negotiations shall be conducted in a way 
that takes into account (1) the needs of individual 
countries and individual industries, (2) the special 
needs of less developed countries, and (3) all other 
relevant circumstances. Negotiations may be di- 
rected toward the reduction of duties or the bind- 
ing of duties against increase above specified 
levels. In principle, the binding against increase 
of low duties or of duty-free treatment is recog- 
nized as a concession equivalent in value to the 
reduction of high duties. 


Article XXIX: Relation of GATT to the Havana 
Charter 


Since it became apparent that the Havana Char- 
ter for an International Trade Organization would 
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not come into force, the text of the present article 
XXIX may be regarded as of historical interest 
only. It is to be deleted and replaced by the im- 
mediately preceding article (which is presently 
numbered “Article XXVIII bis”) upon the entry 
into force of the protocol amending part I and 
articles XXIX and XXX of GATT. 


Article XXX: Amendments 


Article XXX provides that amendments to 
part I of GATT or to articles XXIX or XXX be- 
come effective only when accepted or ratified 
by all of the contracting parties but that other 
amendments become effective, for the parties ac- 
cepting them, upon acceptance by two-thirds of 
the contracting parties. 

The article also provides that the Contracting 
Parties may decide that any party which has not 
accepted an amendment made effective under the 
two-thirds rule may be required to withdraw from 
the agreement. 


Article XXXI: Withdrawal From GATT 


Article XX-XI provides in substance that any 
contracting party shall be free to withdraw from 
the GATT (i.e. terminate its GATT obligations) 
upon giving 6 months’ notice in writing. Also, 
as in the case of acceptance of the agreement, a 
contracting party may separately withdraw on 
behalf of its autonomous separate customs 
territories. 

This general provision for withdrawal does 
not affect the provisions for withdrawal under 
special circumstances, as set forth in articles 
XVIII (paragraph 12), XXIII, and XXX 
(paragraph 2). 

Finally, as a matter of practice, this provision 
for withdrawal upon 6 months’ notice contem- 
plates the definitive entry into force of GATT 
under article XX VI, but since this has not oc- 
curred, the GATT continues to be applied pro- 
visionally, subject to withdrawal on 60 days’ 
notice. 


Article XXXII: Contracting Parties 


Article XXXII is really a definition of the 
term “contracting party” as used in the GATT. 
It provides that any government which is apply- 
ing the General Agreement, whether definitively 
under article X XVI, or provisionally under the 
Protocol of Provisional Application, or as an ac- 
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ceding country under article XX XIII, is to be 
considered a “contracting party” under the terms 
of the agreement. 

There is also a provision whereby, after the 
GATT enters into force definitively under arti- 
cle XXVI, those contracting parties which have 
accepted the agreement definitively may decide 
that any contracting party which has not so ac- 
cepted it shall cease to be a contracting party. 


Article XX XIII: Accession 


Article XX XIII provides in broad, general 
language for the accession (i.e. adherence or par- 
ticipation) of new contracting parties to the 
GATT, on terms to be agreed upon in each case 
between the acceding government and the Con- 
tracting Parties. The acceding government may 
accede on its own behalf or on behalf of a sepa- 
rate autonomous customs territory. Decisions 
on the terms of accession are made by a two-thirds 
majority of the Contracting Parties. 


Nore: Since the original negotiations among 
23 countries at Geneva in 1947, many other coun- 
tries have acceded to the GATT under article 
XXXII. While this article does not spell out 
the details for accession, the normal procedure 
for full accession has involved tariff negotiations 
between the acceding country and certain con- 
tracting parties. At the end of the negotiations 
a protocol of accession is drawn up, pursuant to 
which the acceding country agrees to assume gen- 
erally the obligations of the GATT and to make 
specified concessions in its own tariff in return for 
the benefits, including the tariff concessions, of 
the General Agreement. In addition to full ac- 

cession pursuant to this article, arrangements 
have sometimes been made by a separate agree- 
ment for a country (e.g. Switzerland in Novem- 
ber 1958) to accede provisionally to the GATT 
or otherwise to participate in the work of the 
Contracting Parties (e.g. Yugoslavia). 


Article XXXIV: Annexes 


Article XXXIV incorporates the annexes to 
GATT as an integral part of the agreement. 

Annexes A to F list the territories referred to 
in article I (paragraph 2) for which existing 
preferential arrangement can be continued as an 
exception to the general most-favored-nation 
obligation. 


Annex G lists the dates for establishing maxi- 
mum margins of preference for certain countries 
which chose dates other than April 10, 1947, as 
provided in article I (paragraph 4). 

Annex H gives the percentage shares of world 
trade of each of the contracting parties, for the 
purpose of determining when GATT will enter 
into force definitively under article X XVI. 

Annex I contains a number of important notes 
and supplementary provisions. For example, 
there are agreed definitions and explanations of 
certain words and phrases used in the articles. 


Nore: Annex J, which was deleted February 15, 
1961, contained an alternative set of rules govern- 
ing the application of discriminatory import re- 
strictions for balance-of-payments reasons by 
countries electing the so-called “Geneva option” 
under paragraph (d) of article XIV as that ar- 
ticle read prior to its amendment on February 15, 
1961. 


ArticleXX XV: Nonapplication Between Particu- 
lar Contracting Parties 


Article XX XV permits a contracting party to 
withhold the application of its schedule of tariff 
concessions, or of the entire agreement, from an- 
other contracting party with which it has not 
entered into tariff negotiations. 


Nore: At the present time (early 1961) there 
are 14 contracting parties which continue to in- 
voke article XXXV against Japan, thereby de- 
clining to undertake GATT obligations toward 
Japan, although 9 of them in fact accord most- 
favored-nation treatment to that country. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, 1st Session 


Beonomic Development in Underdeveloped Areas Through 
Use of Agricultural Surpluses. Report to accompany S. 
1720. S. Rept. 290. May 26,1961. 6 pp. 

Providing for the Establishment of a White Fleet. Re- 
port to accompany S. Res. 154. May 29, 1961. 2 pp. 

International Food and Raw Materials Reserve. Report 
to accompany S. Res. 128. S. Rept. 291. May 29, 1961. 
4 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Bill, Fiscal Year 1962. 
Report to accompany H.R. 7371. H. Rept. 442. May 29, 
1961. 28 pp. 
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U.S., Canada Authorize 1JC To Make 
Study of Niagara River and Falls 


Press release 401 dated June 15 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Governments of the United States and 
Canada have agreed upon the text of a joint sup- 
plementary Reference to the International Joint 
Commission on the Niagara River and Niagara 
Falls. The Governments in similar letters to the 
respective sections of the Commission on May 5, 
1961, requested the Commission to undertake in- 
vestigations and report whether any measures 
might be undertaken which would increase the 
amount of water available for the purpose of 
power production without impairing the beauty 
of the Falls. 

The original Niagara Reference,’ which was 
made pursuant to the Niagara Treaty of 1950,? 
requested the Commission’s recommendations 
“concerning the nature and design of the remedial 
works necessary to enhance the beauty of the Falls 
in the Niagara River.” Certain remedial works 
were carried out and a control structure was built 
in light of the recommendations* made by the 
Commission in its 1953 report under the Niagara 
Reference. 


TEXT OF SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCE 


Following is the text of the supplementary 
Reference sent to the United States Section of the 
Commission. 

May 5, 1961 

Sirs: The Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica and of Canada have agreed, in the light of the Con- 
clusions of the International Niagara Board of Control’s 
Report on Construction of Niagara River Remedial 
Works dated September 30, 1960, to request the Inter- 
national Joint Commission to investigate and report on 
the measures necessary to permit compliance with the 
objectives of the International Joint Commission’s re- 
port to Governments of May 5, 1953 under the Niagara 
Reference of October 10, 1950 when full use is being made 
of the waters available for power purposes under the 


For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 23, 1950, p. 658. 


? Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2130. 
* BULLETIN of June 1, 1953, p. 783. 
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Niagara Treaty of 1950, having particular regard to 
Articles III, IV and V of this Treaty. 

The Commission is requested specifically to investigate 
and determine whether or not such compliance can be 
achieved through: 


(i) the extension of the control structure in the Niag- 
ara River which was constructed pursuant to the rec- 
ommendations of the International Joint Commission’s 
Report of May 5, 1953 ; and 

(ii) the construction of other related works if neces- 
sary. 

If the Commission determines that the extension of 
the control structure and the construction of other re- 
lated works will permit such compliance, the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission is requested to make: 


(i) recommendations concerning the nature and de- 
sign of the proposed additional works; 

(ii) recommendations concerning the allocation, as be- 
tween the United States and Canada, of the task of con- 
struction of such additional works ; 

(iii) an estimate of the cost of such works and rec- 
ommendations concerning the allocation of these costs, 
taking into consideration Article II of the Treaty; 

(iv) an estimate of the advantages accruing from the 
construction of whatever works are recommended. 


The International Joint Commission is also requested 
to report whether, without detriment to the scenic beauty 
of Niagara Falls, the flows over the falls could be less 
than those now specified in the Niagara Treaty of 1950 
and, if so, what would be the minimum flows of water 
consistent with the preservation of the scenic beauty of 
Niagara Falls at all times and seasons and with objectives 
(a), (b), and (c) of the International Joint Commission’s 
Report to Governments of May 5, 1953. 

In the conduct of its investigations, and otherwise in 
the performance of its duties under this Reference, the 
International Joint Commission may take into account 
the Joint Brief submitted to the Governments of 
the United States and Canada by the Power Authority 
of the State of New York and the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario on “proposed extension to Niagara 
River remedial works and on certain proposed operational 
procedures” dated March 15, 1961, a copy of which is 
enclosed.‘ The International Joint Commission may use 
the services of engineers and other specially qualified 
personnel of technical agencies of the United States and 
Canada, and will, so far as possible, make use of in- 
formation and technical data which has been acquired 
by such technical agencies or which may become avail- 
able during the course of the investigation, thus avoiding 
duplication of effort and unnecessary expense. 

The International Joint Commission is requested to re- 
port on the matters raised in this Reference, and par- 
ticularly on the matters raised in the first three para- 
graphs above, as soon as possible. 


‘ Not printed here. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings! 


Scheduled July 1 Through September 30, 1961 


IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: 3d Session of Subcommittee on 
Tonnage Measurements. 

24th Conference on Public Education . 

European Civil Aviation Conference: 4th Session . 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 32d Session 

International Film Festival . 

FAO Meeting on Plant Exploration and Introduction — 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: 9th Session 

Development Assistance Group: 5th Meeting . . 

WMO Restenal Association III (South America): 3d Session 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council : 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party on 
Oceanography of the Committee on Biology and Research. 

FAO North American Forestry Commission: Ist Session . 

IBE Council: 27th Session : 

South Pacific Commission: Urbanization Committee 

PAIGH: 7th General Assembly . . “ae 

9th Pan American Consultation on Cartography : 
6th Pan American Consultation on Geography . 
9th Pan American Consultation on History 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Planning and Administration of National Com- 
munity Development Program. 

U.N. ECAFE Conference on Community Development . . 

2d F AO Latin American Meeting on Higher Agricultural Education 

2d FAO World Eucalyptus Conference , ; 

15th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival. . . 

U.N. ECOSOC Meeting of Experts on Explosiv es. 

ICAO Diplomatic Conference on the Unification of Certain Rules Relat- 
ing to International Carriage by Air Performed by a Person Other 
Than the Contracting Carrier. 

International Conference on Currency Counterfeiting . . 

WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 12th Session . 

South Pacific Commission: Women’s Interest Seminar . 

U.N. Conference on Elimination or Reduction of Future Statelessness 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Working Party on Grading 

International Criminal Police Organization: 30th General Assembly . 

Caribbean Commission: 3lst Meeting . Pee ee ks ae 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Industrial Statistics . 

U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 10th Session . 

4th ICAO North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International 
Monetary Fund, International Finance Corporation, and International 
Development Association: Annual Meetings of Boards of Governors. 

International Conference on Fish in Nutrition . 5 de ps a 

8th Inter-American Travel Congress 5 ee 

U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Economic Planners. . . 

IAEA General Conference: 5th Regular Session. . . . . 

U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee . nhc 

ICAO Legal Committee: 14th Session. . . 

ICEM Subcommittee on Budget and Finance: 4th Session . 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, June 16, 1961. 
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Bangkok . 
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Sao Paulo 
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San Juan. 
Bangkok . 
New York 
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Vienna. 
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Rio de Janeiro 
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Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 


July 15- 


July 24- 
July 
July 
Aug. 1- 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 20- 
Aug. 28- 
Aug. 29- 


Aug. 29- 
Aug. 31- 
August 
August* 
Sept. 1- 
Sept. 4- 
Sept. 5- 
Sept. 5- 
Sept. 5- 
Sept. 14— 
Sept. 18- 


Sept. 19- 
Sept. 22- 
Sept. 24— 
Sept. 26- 
Sept. 27- 
September 
September 


Following 


is a list of abbreviations: ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for 
Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; IAEA, International Atomic 


Energy Agency; 
Intergov ernmental Committee for European Migration; PAIGH 


IBE, International Bureau of ‘Education; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, 
, Pan American Institute of Geography and ‘History: 


U.N., United Nations; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, ’ World Meteorological Organization. 
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Fisheries Commission Concludes 
Eleventh Annual Meeting 


Press release 889 dated June 12 


Greater protection and conservation of fish and 
seal populations in the northwest Atlantic fishing 
areas were promised at the 11th annual meeting 
of the International Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries just concluded at Wash- 
ington. Representatives of 12 nations engaged 
in fishing operations in the ICNAF area, which 
comprises more than 1 million square miles, 
adopted measures designed to produce greater 
uniformity in the ICNAF conservation regula- 
tions. 

The 6-day meeting, ending June 10, also pro- 
duced agreement among the delegates to take 
steps toward the conservation of the fast-declining 
population of harp and hood seals in the area. 
Following a report by the Canadian delegation 
that the harp and hood populations “during the 
last decade have been reduced by 50 to 65 per- 
cent,” the Commission passed a resolution to 
amend the present convention to provide (1) that 
harp and hood seals of the northwest Atlantic 
area be brought under the provisions of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries and (2) that a separate panel be estab- 
lished for the purpose of dealing with the con- 
servation requirements of the harp and hood seal 
populations. 

The Commission elected the following officers 
to serve for 2 years: 

Commission Chairman: George R. Clark, Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada 

Commission Vice Chairman: B. Dinesen, Under Secretary 
of the Fisheries Ministry, Copenhagen, Denmark 
The following were elected to serve 1-year 

terms: 

Chairman of the Standing Committee on Research and 
Statistics: R. H. J. Beverton, Deputy Director of Re- 
search, Ministry of Fisheries Laboratories, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk, United Kingdom 

Chairman of the Standing Committee on Finance and 
Administration: J. H. MacKichan, General Manager of 
United Maritime Fishermen, Ltd., Halifax, Nova Scotia 
The International Commission for the North- 

west Atlantic Fisheries was established under a 

convention between 10 North American and Euro- 

pean countries which came into force on July 3, 

1950. Since then, two additional governments 
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have become parties to the convention, namely, 
the Federal Republic of Germany (1957) and the 
U.S.S.R. (1958). The present member nations 
are: Canada, Denmark, France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and United 
States. 





TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Antarctica 


The Antarctic Treaty. Signed at Washington December 1, 
1959.7 
Accession deposited: Poland, June 8, 1961. 


Aviation 


Convention for the unification of certain rules relating to 
the precautionary attachment of aircraft. Opened for 
signature at Rome May 29, 1933. Entered into force 
January 12, 1937.’ 

Accession deposited: Haiti, January 19, 1961. 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention. Done at Geneva Septem- 
ber 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Sweden, April 1, 1961. 

Protocol 1 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the application of that convention to the works of 
stateless persons and refugees. Done at Geneva Sep- 
tember 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 1955. 
TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Sweden, April 1, 1961. 

Protocol 2 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the application of that convention to the works of 
certain international organizations. Done at Geneva 
September 6, 1952. Entered into force September 16, 
1955. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Sweden, April 1, 1961. 

Protocol 3 to the universal copyright convention concern- 
ing the effective date of instruments of ratification or 
acceptance of or accession to that convention. Done at 
Geneva September 6, 1952. Entered into force August 
19, 1954. TIAS 3324. 

Ratification deposited: Sweden, April 1, 1961. 


Cultural Property 
Convention for protection of cultural property in event of 
armed conflict, and regulations of execution; 
Protocol for protection of cultural property in event of 
armed conflict. 
Done at The Hague May 14, 1954. Entered into force 
August 7, 1956.? 
Accession deposited: Congo (Léopoldville), April 18, 
1961. 


+ Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 





Property 
Convention of Paris for the protection of industrial prop- 
erty of March 20, 1883, revised at Brussels December 14, 
1900, at Washington June 2, 1911, at The Hague Novem- 
ber 6, 1925, at London June 2, 1934, and at Lisbon Octo- 
ber 31, 1958. Done at Lisbon October 31, 1958.’ 
Ratification deposited: France (applicable to Metropoli- 
tan, Algerian, Saharan, Guadeloupe, Guiana, Martin- 
ique, and Réunion Departments, and Overseas Terri- 
tories), March 24, 1961. 


Publications 

Convention concerning the exchange of official publica- 
tions and government documents between states. 
Adopted at Paris December 3, 1958. Entered into force 
May 31, 1961.’ 
Ratification deposited: China, April 26, 1961. 

Convention concerning the international exchange of pub- 
lications. Adopted at Paris December 3, 1958." 
Ratification deposited: China, April 26, 1961. 


Telecommunications 

Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the inter- 
national telecommunication convention, 1959. Done at 
Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered into force May 1, 
1961.’ 
Notification of approval: Thailand, April 10, 1961. 


Weather 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: Gabon, June 5, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


Mexico 

Agreement concerning radio broadcasting in standard 
broadeast band, and six annexes. Signed at México, 
D.F., January 29, 1957. 
Entered into force: June 9, 1961. 


Turkey 

Agreement amending the agreement of December 27, 1949, 
as amended (TIAS 2111, 3737, and 4458), for the es- 
tablishment of the U.S. Educational Commission in Tur- 
key. Effected by exchange of notes at Ankara April 21 
and May 30, 1961. Entered into force May 30, 1961. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on June 12 confirmed the following nomina- 
tions: 

Anthony B. Akers to be Ambassador to New Zealand. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 416 dated June 20.) 

Samuel D. Berger to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Korea. (For biographic details, see Department of State 
press release 395 dated June 14.) 


1 Not in force. 
* Not in force for the United States. 


The Senate on June 14 confirmed the nomination of 
Ben S. Stephansky to be Ambassador to Bolivia. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
422 dated June 21.) 


Appointments 


Francis Pickens Miller as Special Assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
effective June 6. (For biographic details, see Department 
of State press release 392 dated June 14.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 12-18 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to June 12 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 352 of May 29, 
363 of June 3, 378 of June 9, and 384 of June 10. 


No. Date Subject 


*383 6/12 U.S. participation in international con- 
ferences. 
886 6/12 Broadcasting agreement with Mexico. 
387 6/12 Bowles: American Booksellers Asso- 
ciation. 

7388 6/12 Delegation to ECE Housing Committee 
(rewrite). 

389 6/12 International Commission for North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries. 

7390 6/14 Bohlen: “Our Changing World.” 

7391 6/13 State-Defense personnel exchange (re- 
write). 

*392 6/14 Francis P. Miller appointment (bio- 
graphic details). 

393 6/14 FSI Advisory Committee. 

6/14 Italian trade liberalization. 

6/14 Berger sworn in as Ambassador to 
Korea (biographic details). 

6/14 Visit of Prime Minister of Japan (re- 
write). 

6/15 Smyth sworn in as U.S. representative 
to IAEA (biographic details). 

6/15 Williams: Michigan Committee of 
United Negro Fund. 

6/15 Hadraba: protection of industrial 
property. 

6/15 Cargo sworn in as deputy U.S. repre- 
sentative to IAEA (biographic de- 
tails). 

6/15 Study of Niagara River and Falls. 

402 6/15 Special financial mission to Viet-Nam. 

6/16 Cultural exchange (international mar- 
keting program). 

404 6/16 Riddleberger leaves for DAG meeting. 
7405 6/16 Harriman: Geneva conference on Laos. 
*406 6/16 Cultural exchange (Theater Guild 

tour). 

407 6/16 Rusk: Conference on International 

Economic and Social Development. 

408 6/16 Governors’ meeting on hospitality to 

foreign visitors. 


* Not printed. 
{+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa. Africa: Challenge to American Trade 
Unions (Williams) ... ee ee er mee 

American Principles. The Decision ere 
America (Bowles) ...... a % 

Atomic Energy. United States Urges nies 
Soviet Agreement on Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
(texts of U.S. note and Soviet aide memoire) . 


Bolivia. Stephansky confirmed as Ambassador 


Canada. U.S., Canada Authorize IJC To Make 
Study of Niagara River and Falls 


Congress, The. Congressional Documents Relating 
to Foreign Policy : 

Department and Foreign Service 

Appointments (Miller) ... 

Confirmations (Akers, Berger, Seeplinnsicy) 

FSI Advisory Committee Meets at Washington 


Economic Affairs 

Fisheries Commission Concludes Eleventh Annual 
Meeting. 

The General hapednent | on " Tariffs and Trade: 
An Article-by-Article Analysis in Layman’s 
Language—Continued (Catudal) 5 

Italy Relaxes Controls on Imports From U.S. 

James W. Riddleberger Named DAG Chairman, 
Leaves for Fifth Meeting 

Radio Broadcasting Agreement With Mexico En- 
ters Into Force .. 

U.S., Canada Authorize 130 To "Make Study of 
Niagara River and Falls .. . es 

U.S. Special Financial Group Visits Viet-Nam 

Educational and Cultural Affairs 

Miller appointed Special Assistant to Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs 

U.S. and State Officials Discuss Hospitality for 
Foreign Visitors ke ae a a 

Women and the Goal of World Community 
(McGhee) . 

Guinea. Mr. Shriver Visits Penna as President’s 
Representative . 


International Seninbiiitinen ~_ Cattecates 

Calendar of International Conferences and Meet- 
ere rae nae 

Fisheries Cbeiindlinton Cunctatie Bleventh Annual 
Ve 

The General ideeieens 4 on " arifts ont Trade: 
An Article-by-Article Analysis in Layman’s 
Language—Continued (Catudal) 
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United States Urges Prompt Soviet Agveibent on 
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Mexico. Radio Broadcasting Agreement With 
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Mutual Security 

Africa: Challenge to American Trade Unions 
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The Decision Confronting ‘Auserica ( Bowles) 

Foreign Aid, an a in a Crucial Year 
(Kennedy, Rusk) . ‘ 

Mr. Shriver Visits Guinea as ‘President's inee 
sentative ... a 


New Zealand. yon nian as o asbdebliliaten 

Presidential Documents. Foreign Aid, an Oppor- 
tunity in a Crucial Year . . an ‘ 

Treaty Information 

Current Actions 

Radio Broadcasting Agreement With Moxie En- 
ters Into Force ... Bee ee tas . 


U.S.S.R. 

The Decision Confronting America (Bowles) 

United States Urges Prompt Soviet Agreement on 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (texts of U.S. note 
and Soviet aide memoire) 

Viet-Nam 

U.S. Special Financial Group Visits Viet-Nam 

Vietnamese Government Official Visits ieee 
OO 6 ww lb oe oe ene ° ° 
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Akers, Anthony B 

Berger, Samuel D 

Bowles, Chester 

Catudal, Honoré M 

Kennedy, President 

McGhee, George C 

Miller, Francis Pickens 

Riddleberger, James W 

Rusk, Secretary 

Stephansky, Ben S 

Thuan, Nguyen Dinh 

Williams, G. Mennen 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE NEWLY INDEPENDENT NATIONS 


Following are the latest in the new series of Department of State 
leaflets designed to give readers a few highlights on the peoples and 
the lands which make up these nations: 


Pub. No. Price 
Burma OVitebie ios ats FRR -e.5.d ss os 2 Se 
Cambodia ewes 4 2 » SIR R eA. Ws 5 cents 
Pant. intisi vena « . ss WO os ws Ue 
eee ess ss SO Be Swe © 4 5 cents 
Depa riment ee ee ee ee ee ee ft | a er 
ee <a ff ee eps RD we. 4 Se eo Se 5 cents 


EDs «eo ew st ee tl SERB win oes 4 Eee 


Nigeria Seen: el ¥hind Mes te Kir and 5 cents 


of Si ccntininu ais: oe & See So Soe ea ke eee 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S 
NEW ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


This pamphlet summarizes the international development program 
and contains the statement made by the Secretary of State before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in support of the Act for Inter- 
national Development and the International Peace and Security Act. 


Publication No. 7211 20 cents 


‘To: , Supt. of Documents 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 0 Highlights of President Kennedy’s New Act for International Development 


Enclosed find: 





Name: 
$. cabs 
(cash, check,or money Street Address: 
order payable to 
‘Supt. of Docs.) City, Zone, and State: 

















